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Modern Chinese cavalry 


THE SIEGE OF NANKING 


By Roger Sprague 
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modern river steamer,  triple- 

decked, twin-funneled, its upper 

works a dazzle of polished brass 
and varnished teak and white wood- 
work, was descending the Yangtze. At 
the after end of the promenade, a 
group of travelers stood where the 
British flag flapped lazily from the 
jack-staff above them. 

They leaned on the rail, watching 
the picturesque landscape, the yellow 


|: WAS the summer of 1913. A 


of mustard fields contrasting with the 
green of growing rice, the farm-houses 
with their low tiled roofs and their 
hedges of bamboo, the chocolate col- 
ored current of the river in the fore- 
ground. In the distance, the walls of 
Nanking were coming into view. 

An old globe-trotter blew a cloud 
of smoke from his cigar and then 
said: 

“Of all the monuments of that city, 
the most remarkable is the wall which 
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The headsman 


surrounds it. But I wonder how those 
old fortifications would stand an at- 
tack by modern artillery?” 

A few weeks later, had he returned, 
he would have had an opportunity to 
answer his own question, for the siege 
of Nanking had begun; it was there, 
on the fourteenth of July, that the 
standard of insurgency was raised. 

We use the word “insurgency” ad- 
visedly, for the insurrection of 1913 
was not a popular uprising—like the 
revolution—directed against the form 
of government. On the contrary, it 
was a rebellion promoted by a few 
politicians and military officers, and 
was directed solely against the presi- 
dent of the republic—Yuan. 

Chief among these promoters of re- 


volt was one whom I may call Gen- 
eral Yellow, an easier name to pro- 
nounce than Huang Hsing. After all, 
is Yellow any more unreasonable as a 
surname than Brown, Green, Black or 
White ? 

It was on Monday, the fourteenth of 
July, that the General left Shanghai 
for Nanking by one of the ordinary 
trains, traveling in great secrecy in 
contrast to the usual display with 
which he had loved to surround his 
movements. That evening, he took 
command at Nanking and forthwith 
raised the standard of revolt—a flag 
of a new design showing three white 
stripes on a red ground. The soldiers 
were despatched promptly to the north 
to hurl Yuan from power, and a pro- 
clamation was issued, explaining to the 
country at large the aims and objects 
of the “Punish Yuan Expedition.” 

“I hereby swear with my army to 
form a punitive expedition for the 
North to kill this divine rascal. My 


sole object is to work the downfall 


of Yuan. As soon as this traitor to 
the people is vanquished, I shall divest 
myself of my uniform and return to 
private life, making way for more 
worthy men to manage the affairs of 
the government. If I aim at power 
or wealth, let the gods visit their 
wrath upon me.” 

The troops were ferried across the 
Yangtze, on the south bank of which 
Nanking stands. On the opposite 
shore is the southern end of the line 
leading to Peking, for Northeastern 
and Central China are fairly well sup- 
plied with railways, in contra-distinc- 
tion to the South, where there are 
few, and the west, where there are 
none. 

Helping themselves to all the rolling 
stock in sight, the soldiers set out to 
“work the downfall of Yuan.” Gen- 
eral Yellow discreetly remained at 
Nanking awaiting news from the front. 

It soon transpired that the insurrec- 
tion did not express the will of the | 
people—it received little popular sup- 
port. Half way to Peking, the puni- 
tive expedition was met by the North- 
ern troops, led by the redoubtable 



































A corner of Nanking, showing a servant and policeman. 


Chang Shun. Whenever and wherever 
the forces came into conflict, Chang 
was uniformly successful. 

The collapse was swift. The puni- 
tive expedition driven back to the 
Yangtze in the short space of two 
weeks, General Yellow a fugitive, a 
price of $100,000 set on his head by 


Yuan—and on July 29th the rebel 
flags at Nanking were hauled down. 
But, after that date, there commenced 
an extraordinary succession of events 
which culminated in the siege, capture 
and sack of the city. 

Political changes succeeded each 
other with a dizzy rapidity. For a 





Field infantry in battle, using French Creusot guns. 


while the city had returned to its al- 


legiance. Then, on August 8th, came 
what was known locally as the “politi- 
cal somersault”—two changes of gov- 
ernment in one day. At noon, a little 
party of insurgent leaders came out of 
hiding, got possession of the Gov- 
ernor’s yamen during his absence, 
raised the red and white flag, and 
started to proclaim the General of the 
eighth division as governor. This 
same general surrounded the yamen 
with troops at 6:30 p. m., threw the 
insurgent leaders into jail, and pro- 
claimed the city as loyal. 

On August 9th, the telegrams re- 
port “everything quiet in Nanking.” 

August 10th, “Uncertainty in Nan- 
king.” 

August 11th, “Nanking again insur- 
gent.” 

August 13th, “All quiet in Nanking 
last night.” 

August 14th, “Fighting begins.” The 
Northern troops, led by Chang Shun, 
were at the gates. 

A Shanghai newspaper complained: 
“Tt is difficult to follow these rapid 
political changes. The week before 
last, Nanking was independent, last 


week loyal, last Friday independent, 
then loyal for two days, and now in- 
dependent again.” The explanation of 
the sequence of changes is that the 
merchants wanted peace, but the sol- 
diers of the punitive expedition, when 
they drifted back, wanted war and de- 
termined to fight it out behind the 
walls. Meantime, the blows of Chang 
Shun were heard hammering on the 
gates and walls—blows delivered by 
means of modern artillery. 

These walls merit a word of de- 
scription, for they are very different 
from the low and feeble rampart sur- 
rounding the old native city of Shang- 
hai. Twenty-three miles in circuit and 
fifty feet high, they consist of a mas- 
sive earthen bank, perhaps one hun- 
dred feet in thickness, faced without 
by substantial stone and brick. 

It was an English editor who wrote: 
“To many residents of Shanghai, the 
walls of Nanking are as familiar as 
the streets of their own city. Those 
majestic ramparts have formed the 
background of many a day’s sport 
among the marshy lagoons that lie in 
their neighborhood; and in recalling 
the quiet beauty of those late autum- 
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nal afternoons, the smoke rising in the 
still air from the tiny clusters of cot- 
tages that nestle about the lower slopes 
of Purple Mountain, the tired peasant 
trudging home from work, it is diffi- 
cult to fit in with such a scene of tran- 
quility the thought of the desperate 
struggle that raged there during the 
past summer. 

“The walls of Nanking speak elo- 
quently of the past; their stoutness 
against recent assault no less  elo- 
quently of the fervor of the builders. 
Even to call them walls, on the top of 
which three carriages might be driven 
abreast, is something of a misnomer. 
Here and there, the whole side of a 
hill has been cut away and faced with 
masonry. Everywhere, except at the 
gates, the veneering of brickwork is 
backed up by an impermeable bank 
of earth, and the gates themselves are 
little tunnels of masonry, further pro- 
tected by right-angled court yards and 
high stone walls. Against such ram- 
parts even modern siege guns may 
batterin vain.” 

And batter in vain they did for two 
weeks or more. 

Chang’s previous knowledge of the 
city enabled him to handle the prob- 
lem of its attack with promptness and 
certainty. 

The area which the walls of Nan- 
king enclose is roughly triangular in 
outline, the vertex of the triangle ly- 
ing within a quarter of a mile of the 
river. Within plain sight of the 
steamer landing there stands one of 
the monumental city gates. 

One of the walls—the western—runs 
almost due south from the vertex. The 
other straggles away in a general 
southeasterly direction—first south, 
then east, then south and east again. 
The city proper only occupies a frac- 
tion of the inclosed space. It lies to 
the south and is reached by the intra- 
mural railway. 

At its mid-point, the eastern wall is 
pierced by the Great Peace Gate, op- 
posite which, within easy artillery 
range, rises Purple Mountain—‘the 
key to the city.” Whoever occupies 
the crest of that group of hills com- 
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mands the city and its defenses. Con- 
sequently, the siege resolved itself in- 
to two stages—first, a contest for Pur- 
ple Mountain; second, for the Great 
Peace Gate. 

For the first week there was fierce 
fighting on the slopes of the hills. 
Those won, the attack turned against 
the gates and walls. Chang’s tactics 
were—instead of sacrificing his men 
in reckless frontal attacks on impreg- 
nable positions—to keep hammering 
away with gun-fire at a distance, mean- 
while overlooking no opportunity to 
rush a gate. 

And now, if I only possessed the 
pen of the yellow journalist, what an 
opportunity! My paragraphs would 
explode in some such fashion as: 

Boom! Boom! Boom! The siege 
of Nanking is on—riflemen firing from 
the walls, shells exploding on the bat- 
tlements, great fragments of masonry 
crashing to the ground, cavalry charg- 
ing to the gates, there to be blown up 
by dynamite—din, dust, clamor, the 
yells of the wounded, the thunder of 
artillery, etc., etc. 

However, it is quite possible to give 
a fairly adequate picture, and to do so 
in a style which is less explosive. 

In the newspaper accounts of the 
siege from day to day, as published 
in China, we find a hundred entertain- 
ing incidents—a succession of shifting 
scenes, some comic, some tragic. 

For example—insurgent batteries 
posted on Lion and Tiger hills, south 
of the river, are firing across the water 
at troops arriving by rail. On the 
river, passenger steamers Loongwo 
and Poyang; shells fall in the water 
within less than twenty yards of each 
of these vessels. Insurgents “so 
sorry”—all quite accidental—due to 
lack of training on the part of gun- 
ners. Passengers have their doubts. 

Another scene—7 p. m., August 19, 
two trainloads of Chang’s troops stand- 
ing in the railway yards opposite Tiger 
hill. Suddenly a shell from the hill 
bursts over the General’s train. The 
thousand or more troops quartered on 
the cars are thrown into the wildest 
confusion. At the points of their 
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Chinese infantry scaling a mud bank. 


loaded rifles they compel the drivers 
of the three engines in the station to 
start at once. Those unfortunates 
must obey or be killed. The result— 
in one minute, two trains consisting 
of two engines and twenty-seven cars, 
and a third unattached engine come 
into violent collision at the switch 
points on to the single main line for 
which all three had raced. 

When it is realized that all the roll- 
ing stock is fast jammed, and can 
neither be moved forward nor back- 
ward, things begin to look decidedly 
ugly. The railway staff decide to 
withdraw from the station, and so 
inform General Chang. The howling 
mob of soldiers who have taken charge 
don’t look good to them. The gen- 
eral manager of the railway informs 
Chang that no more cars will be run 
over that portion of the line “until 
more settled order is restored.” Or- 
der is finally re-established next day, 
and trains recommence running—on 
the proviso that the soldiers are to 
keep “hands off” from the employees. 

Another scene—noon, August 26; at 
the great Peace Gate. Chang’s troops 
are trying to rush the gate in force. 
The great swinging doors that bar the 
passage have been blown off their 


hinges by shell fire. A party of cav- 
alry gallop up to the gate, but here 
disaster overtakes them. The _ spot 
has been mined. They are caught in 
the explosion and leave twenty dead 
on the field. This is the signal for 
the insurgent riflemen, who have been 
reserving their fire behind the battle- 
ments above, to turn loose on the col- 
umn of infantry coming up behind the 
cavalry. The attack is totally re- 
repulsed. 

Meanwhile, before the assault had 
fairly started, word has been sent to 
Chang that the gate has been won. At- 
tired in a long blue gown, and attended 
by his faithful body-guard, known as 
“Chang’s pig-tails,” the General hur- 
ries forward to make his triumphal en- 
try. It may be noted here that Chang 
and his body-guard have never dis- 
carded the queue. As he meets the 
parties bearing news of the reverse, 
clouds of anger overshadow his coun- 
tenance, usually severe enough. His 
expression bodes no good to those in 
charge at the front. 

So the siege runs its course. It is 
on August 27th that a correspondent 
ascends Purple Mountain and writes: 

“While the siege continues day by 
day, it is a happy family which is to 
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be found on the crest of Purple Moun- 
tain. This afternoon only two moun- 
tain guns were being used against the 
Great Peace Gate, and the proceed- 
ings partook more of the nature of a 
meeting at a rifle range in Shang- 
hai than actual warfare. It required 
only a very few men to work the guns, 
while the others looked on with as 
much interest as that with which a 
Shanghai volunteer would watch the 
practice shots of his company. 

‘Practically all the shells burst over 
and inside the walls. A good one— 
ripping the roof from a _ house or 
knocking off a portion of the battle- 
ments from the wall—brought out a 
certain amount of applause which, 
freely translated, might mean, “That’s 
a good ’un, boys.’ While this was 
going on, the men taking the keenest 
interest in what their comrades did, 
the insurgents were returning the fire. 

“This worried the soldiers not in the 
least. One shell struck the mountain 
about twenty feet below where they 
stood and others whistled overhead, 
bursting on the upper slopes where no 
soldiers were, and the result was that 
the men were able to enjoy an after- 
noon’s sport in comparative safety.” 

Such were Chang’s tactics—a con- 
-stant rain of shells upon the position 
until it became untenable and was 
abandoned without warning on the 
morning of September Ist. 

It was a dramatic moment. Sud- 
denly, from the front there came the 
call of bugles sounding the signal to 
cease firing, followed by the shouts 
of the soldiers as they realized that 
the defenders of the gate had fallen 
back. Instantly columns of the attack- 
ing troops were seen rushing from all 
directions, all anxious to be in at the 
death. For the moment, it seemed as 
if these would meet in a mad scram- 
ble for the gate, comparable only to 
the troop trains racing for the same 
track. But the officers maintained or- 
der, and one by one the various de- 
tachments went along. 

As a British correspondent from 
Shanghai was in the forefront of the 
rush, a most excellent account of the 
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entry is available. 

“Of the gate itself—the swinging 
doors—nothing remained. Shells and 
mines had enlarged the aperture, and 
the venerable masonry was scarred and 
torn in all directions. The brickwork 
—grand tribute to a former generation 
—had withstood the shell fire nobly, 
but at the same time huge fragments 
had been hurled to the ground below. 
Never despairing, until the last mo- 
ment, the defenders had constructed 
a magnificent barricade of the debris, 
which was standing over twelve feet 
high. 

“Over this we had to climb, wedged 
between soldiers and army coolies, 
sometimes under a pony’s nose, at 
others in dangerous proximity to his 
heels. Thén down on the other side to 
meet a field gun ready to greet an 
enemy should the first line of defense 
be carried. Immediately behind the 
gun was a second stout barricade of 
bricks and bags of earth. Then at the 
inside end of this glorious gateway a 
third barricade would have met an ad- 
vancing foe. 

“This was the finest of them all, 
rising many feet above the others, and 
the conclusion was forced upon the 
mind that a determined body of men 
could have held the position forever 
against infantry charges.” 

Chang’s tactics had been justified. 

Once within the gates, a mad charge 
through the streets followed to clear 
the city of insurgents. In this wild 
rush through the city a few civilians 
were wounded, but it was by accident. 
One poor fellow, wounded in the shoul- 
der, was left lying in the road, and 
not a soldier offered to help him. He 
was not an offender, but an innocent, 
even an ignorant man. When he saw 
a foreigner, in the person of the Brit- 
ish correspondent, he clung to him for 
protection in mortal fear of the sol- 
diers, who offered him no _ further 
harm. The Englishman considerately 
helped him on until the Red Cross 
hospital was reached. 

In fact, throughout the siege, it was 
a hundred times safer to be a Europ- 
pean or American than a Chinaman. 











Mounted infantry scouting. 


We come now to the last act in this 
drama of war—the sack of the rebel- 
lious city. For this, opprobrium with- 
out stint has been heaped upon Chang. 
But the insurgents were at least equal- 
ly concerned. Read the telegrams sent 
from Nanking during the siege: 

“August 14—Much looting of pawn 
shops and of business houses has 
taken place.” 

“August 19—Considerable looting 
goes on each night in the city, but 
there is no general looting. Foreign 
property has not been damaged.” 

“August 27—The only authority in 
the city is represented by the soldiers 
of the eighth division. The mer- 
chants and gentry are using every ef- 
fort to induce a surrender of the city. 
Looting and murder are becoming more 
prevalent.” 

“August 29—Extortion rife.” 

We now come to Chang’s share. 
When the city was taken on September 
lst, he delayed his personal entry for 
three days. During that time the city 
was given up to plunder. At first, 
Chang’s troops took nothing, but when 
they saw all the bad characters and 
disbanded insurgents everywhere help- 


ing themselves to everything in sight, 
they naturally joined in the work. 

But Chang’s was not the only army 
present, although it was the one which 
did the fighting. Another body of 
troops, led by General Feng, was on 
the ground, and these were the men 
who led the pack in the looting. A 
correspondent thus describes their de- 
parture for the north: 

“After indescribable scenes, a huge 
detachment of Feng’s army is leav- 
ing Nanking and crossing the river 
with their loot. And never was loot 
more unblushingly displayed. Every 
soldier either carries a huge pack of 
it on his back, or drives ahead of him 
a luckless rickshaw coolie with his 
ancient vehicle groaning under a 
jammed and miscellaneous burden. 
Here could be seen a man carrying off 
a set of chairs; others had looking- 
glasses, bric-a-brac carelessly tied up 
in a sack, rolls of cloth, quilts and 
mats. Some I saw with bracelets and 
women’s beads dangling from their 
wrists or wound round their coat 
sleeves. Bales and boxes and cases 
and wagon loads of unmistakable loot 
jammed the street so tightly that it 
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took a pedestrian ten minutes to worm 
his way a hundred yards.” 

It is true that, on the complaint of 
Dr. Macklin of the Red Cross, Chang 
sent a hundred men on the second day 
to restore order. But all that these 
men could do was in the vicinity of 
the hospital and mission. Elsewhere, 
Nanking was looted clean. . 

The General deserves a more ex- 
tended notice than we have been able 
to give him so iar, for Chang Shun is 
a man of puissant power. Once a 
General in the Manchu army, although 
himself a native of Central China— 
he was the man who, in the fall of 
1911, held Nanking against the revo- 
lutionaries, only giving up the city 
when he saw that the revolution was 
a success and that the majority of his 
own men were not with him. 

At that time, a newspaper corre- 
spondent wrote, “I think sympathy 


with the revolutionaries has caused 
people to ignore to a great extent the 
evident qualities of Chang as a leader. 
More will probably be heard of this 
man.” 

Chang never surrendered, for he 
crossed the river with four thousand 
loyal troops, and retreated to the north. 
To effect this retreat, he requested a 
special train from the railway authori- 
ties. This was promptly refused, 
whereupon Chang not only helped 
himself, but also—in order to retard 
pursuit—took with him all the engines 
and rolling stock in sight. 

On to the north they proceeded, two 
hundred miles. During the retreat, 
Chang kept most excellent order 
among his men, who paid for every- 
thing they took. His destination was 
a city in the province called “East of 
the Mountains,” where he arrived with 
his army in flat cars, the men half 
frozen and having had nothing to eat 
for three days. 

The section was teeming with 
thieves, well armed and becoming 
bolder every hour. The bad charac- 
ters in the city were reaping a rich 
and easy harvest. The anarchy which 
characterized the revolution was at its 
worst. 

“In this crisis,” to quote the words 
of an English missionary, “a crisis 
vitally affecting the lives and prop- 
erty of perhaps a million people, there 
rose up aman. The despised, abused 
Chang Shun was the one.” 

His first task was to get his soldiers 
fed, his second was to get them prop- 
erly quartered in public buildings, his 
third to restore law and order. 

Looting was the one evil to be 
stopped. Immediate execution was 


the fate of every looter caught. A 


short trial—caught red-handed—noth- 
ing more needed—and then decapita- 
tior. No torture, just swift, terrible 
justice. And best of all, when inno- 
cent men were caught, they were re- 
leased when not proven guilty. 
Having cleaned up the city, he 
directed his attention to the country, 
where appalling conditions prevailed. 
For the first time in months, com- 
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merce began to flow once more in its 
accustomed channels. 

After the change of government, 
Chang fortified himself with a chosen 
body of soldiers, and made such terms 
as he pleased with the new govern- 
ment, by whom he was employed in 
suppressing brigandage. This brings 
his history down to the summer of 
1913, when President Yuan sent him 
south as commander of the men 
marching to meet the “Punish Yuan 
Expedition.” 

And through it all Chang remained 
an “unreconstructed” represenative of 
the old Manchu regime—fighting be- 
neath the same flag he used when he 
was a Manchu general in 1911, a 
broad red banner on which the Gen- 
eral’s name is _ inscribed in white 
characters. His officers are still 
designated by the Manchu official 
titles. 

Needless to say he is_ intensely 


hated by the ultra-radical element. 
Abusive epithets are showered upon 
him by the press in opposition—But- 
cher Chang—inhuman monster—a 
crime-stained villain as savage and 
bloodthirsty as he is uncouth and il- 
literate—his army a savage horde of 
undisciplined rabble soldiery. Thus 
they love to describe him. 

His vicissitudes of fortune may be 
outlined as follows: 

December 2, 1911—Chang left Nan- 
king, with a price of $60,000 on his 
head. 

September 1, 1913—Chang took 
Nanking, from which the former revo- 
lutionary leader, General Yellow, had 
fled, a price of $100,000 on his head. 

A few days later an edict from Pe- 
king proclaimed Chang governor of 
the province of which Nanking is capi- 
tal and Shanghai the seaport. 

The siege of Nanking was over, and 
Chang had come into his own again. 
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Tell me, Love, didst ever see 
That troubadour, the bonny bee, 
Conscious, shun the garden where 
Languorous in the sultry air 


The lily dips, 


Just because still on his lips 
Clung the perfume of the rose? 
God directs the amorous bee, 

So it seems—at least to me— 
Man should love where’er he goes. 
Love is sweet and lives are few, 
So I feel in loving you 

I am like the honey bee, 

Working out divinity. 


RALPH BACON. 








Cloister at San Juan Mission. 


Corona Del Mar 


to San Juan 


Capistrano 


By Odell Shepard 


r l HE morning air was still brisk 
and cool when our ferry-boat 
began to dance across the little 
crisp waves of the channel 

from Balboa-landing toward Corona. 

It was not so early, however, but that 

there was a continual coming and go- 

ing of yachts and motor boats near and 
far, making a lively picture of grace- 
ful motion, color and glancing light. 

As we cut through the chopping waves 

we recalled our maiden experience in 

a canoe, when the swift currents and 

eddies of the out-going tide had caught 

and twirled our little craft like a fea- 
ther and almost borne it under. There 
were memories also of mornings spent 
in hunting for limpets and scallops 
among the rocks and tide pools of 


the bay. As we recalled vividly the 
picture of a great flock of white geese 
seen one morning before dawn, rising 
in immense spirals to a vast height 
until they suddenly burst into the sun- 
light a mile above us and then shot, 
like a snow-white arrow flying through 
the blue sky, toward the sea. 

But our boat had landed at the lit- 
tle jetty and we climbed the cliffs of 
Corona and looked westward up the 
long spit of sand, past Balboa and 
Newport, toward Huntington Beach. 
The sand was a thin dazzle of gold 
in the sunlight, stretching for ten 
miles or more between the green of 
the bay and the deep, opalescent blue 
of the ocean. So frail and diaphanous 
it was, with the faint blue haze of the 
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powdery surf floating above it that it 
seemed every moment to withstand 
the invasion of the sea only as by a 
miracle. For here the sea and the 
sky were all. The land upon which 
men had built seemed as impossibly 
fragile and fair as a dream. 

Turning eastward, along the cliff 
road, we saw the hills come marching 
down in rank after rank to the shore. 
The hill crests were dim in the dis- 
tance, although their misty, undulating 
rims were seldom more than two miles 
inland and not often more than a 
thousand feet in height. Their long, 
gradual seaward slopes were covered 
with great fields of barley standing 
tall and white to the harvest, waving 
in the wind. 

Our road struck off away from the 
cliffs and toward the hills so as to 
avoid the deeper water cuts made by 
the winter rains. Up and down it 
went, over the shoulders of the hills 
and into deep, cool gullies shady with 
giant sycamores and odorous with 
mountain lilac. Too rough and un- 


even for automobile travel, it was just 
the simple, quiet, wayfaring sort of 
road that we most enjoyed, affording 
great variety of view. For this, in- 
deed, was the distinguishing feature 
of the landscape—a merging of moun- 
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tain and meadow and beach were 
growing side by side. 

After leaving Corona, the character 
of the seashore changes abruptly. 
For two hundred miles to the north- 
ward the beach is almost continuously 
flat and sandy, bordered by high clay 
bluffs. For miles together, in many 
places, there is scarcely a pebble to 
be found along the sand. But at Co- 
rona begin the innumerable rocky 
skerries that vary the shore line to the 
east and south as far as La Jolla and 
beyond—dark masses of rock of vary- 
ing sizes and often of the most fan- 
tastic shapes, frequently covered with 
trailing seaweed that rocks and sweeps 
with the waves. They stand out black 
and gaunt from the sea, a hundred 
feet or more from the land, and over 
them the water creams suddenly out 
of the blue, a dazzling white. The 
cliffs also are for the most part of 
rock, and so approach the water more 
boldly and precipitously than do those 
to the north. The “mile-long breaker” 
fumbles slowly along the wall of the 
dark cliff and dashes high into the 
sunlight, breaking into bells of iri- 
descent foam. 

It is called six miles from Corona 
to Laguna, though by the hill road it 
is somewhat more. Most of those 











A rock headland between Laguna and San Juan. 
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who know Laguna reach it by auto- 
mobile from Santa Ana. It is a 
dreamy little village that progress has 
thus far forgotten and passed by. It 
owes much of its undeniable charm 
to its peace and seclusion. Parts of 
its picturesquely straggling hotel have 
been standing for sixty years. The 
winding streets are shaded by aged 
trees that grow quite down to the sand 
of the beach. The town is situated 
on a delightful bay where moonstones 
are found in plenty and the water 
swarms with sea life when the tide is 
low. Between the hills and the rust- 
ling surf it dozes away the years until 
the railroad—long prophesied but not 
yet realized—awakens it. When that 
day comes, it will lose, doubtless, 
much of the charm which it has for 
those who now go there, but will take 
its place at once as not the least popu- 
lar of our seaside resorts. 

The automobile road from Santa 
Ana to Laguna has made the cliffs to 
the south and east of the latter town 
much more easily available for resi- 
dences than those between Corona and 
Laguna. There are many charming 
villas looking out over the sea be- 
tween Laguna and Dana’s Point, and 
at Arch Beach are to be seen some 
- of the most pleasing country homes in 
Southern California, always embow- 
ered in trees and so constructed as to 
take advantage of the natural features 
of the landscape. 

Beyond Laguna the hills are more 
and more bold in contour, and the 
prospect at almost every step more 
grand and imposing. The vast, deep- 
bosomed hills sweep up from the sea 
to the ever-rounded sky line in im- 
mensely long curving lines, and over 
the upland meadows there is a con- 
stant play of sun and shade. Buz- 
zards float and sail above at an im- 
mense height, dark specks against the 
sky. The roadway, much traveled by 
automobiles, is lined along half its 
course by tall pine trees through which 

e sea wind sweeps with a continual 
murmur that mingles with the distant 
sound of the surf. 

San Juan el Capistrano (St. John 














Sanctuary of ruined stone church, 
San Juan mission 


the Beheaded) lies two miles up a 
narrow, winding river valley from the 
ocean. The rich lands of the valley 
are utilized for the most part for wal- 
nut orchards. Many of these are of 
great age, and there are hundreds of 
acres in which, although the trees are 
planted one hundred feet apart, scarce- 
ly a spot of sunshine ever touches the 
purple plowed land between the trees. 
Descending from the thirsty, sun- 
baked hills into this green orchard 
country seemed to us, after our long 
tramp, like entering the promised land. 
The desert has a beauty of its own, 
but we had been born in a land of 
trees. 

After a two-mile tramp beneath the 
rustling walnut branches, we came to 
the little town of San Juan, the bourne 
of all our pilgrimage. Built about 
three sides of the ancient patio and 
containing many primitive adobe 
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houses of great age, it presented an 
aspect unmistakably Spanish. The 
mission buildings on one side of the 
immense quadrangle dominated the 
view of the town as completely as 
they do also the thoughts of towns- 
folk and visitors alike. For San Juan 
is one of the too few towns in America 
the importance and significance of 
which is due to what they have been 
rather than to what they are or may 
become. It lives, in both the literal 
and the figurative sense, primarily up- 
on its memories. They are memories 
of a past already remote, a past he- 
roic and picturesque, but quite out of 
harmony with the spirit of to-day. 
In this little Spanish town, less than 
two ‘hours’ ride from the intensely 
modern and American city of Los An- 
geles, one comes into contact with a 
temperament and point of view en- 
tirely distinct from his own. 

To explain this, it is perhaps enough 
to say that the town is Spanish in 
spirit to-day, as it was Spanish in its 
One gains a new respect for 


origins. 
the concentrated energy and the per- 
sonal power and devotion of the pa- 
dres when he sees how their influence 
prevails after all the years over the 
alien populations that they gave their 


lives to serve. The sign manual of 
that power is to be seen not only in 
the massive buildings which they 
erected, but it is even more certainly 
indicated by the stamp and impress 
which they left of Spanish manner, 
language, thought and custom. 

After one has viewed the ruins of 
the mission buildings, massive and im- 
posing as they are, he is glad to be 
able to feel that the most enduring 
monument of the padres is to be found 
in human lives rather than in brick 
and adobe. The spirit of man leaves 
its evanescent records here and there 
upon external nature, but the great 
forces, hating his intrusion, are al- 
ready at their task of destruction even 
before his work is complete. It seems 
that only upon the mind itself can 
mind make a lasting record. The 
great stone church of the mission had 
been in use less than ten years when 
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it was demolished by earthquake in 
1812. Lacking the energy and will of 
the first padres, the parish has never 
restored it. Only the arch of the sanc- 
tuary and a portion of the tile floor- 
ing remains to evince the gigantic in- 
dustry which these masters of men 
could compel or induce in their natu- 
rally indolent subjects. Great stones 
and heavy beams for its construction 
were transported by hand from moun- 
tain canyons twenty miles distant. No 
small engineering skill, as well as 
knowledge and taste in architecture, 
was required to set them in place. 
Some of the crude though lovingly- 
done mural decoration is still visible 
upon the wall of the sanctuary after 
being exposed to the winds and rains 
of more than a century. 

The greater portion of the mission 
buildings were given over to ware- 
houses and workshops, for the mis- 
sions were emphatically not monas- 
teries in any sense of the word. Not 
more than two padres resided regu- 
larly at San Juan. Their purpose was 
the conversion and education of the 
natives, and this education they set 
about with admirable good sense along 
industrial lines. 

The fathers had a separate kitchen, 
which is one of the most interesting 
of the rooms shown. It had not stove. 
The fire was kindled in the middle of 
the room under a great tripod on which 
the food was cooked. Smoke found 
vent through a hole in the conical 
roof. Ample provision was made in 
this kitchen for the storing of the 
padre’s wine. 

The saddest thing about the mission 
is not its ruinous condition. Efforts 
at reconstruction are too frequently 
misguided. But there is everywhere 
evidence of the most careless neglect. 
One-half of the cloisters surrounding 
the inner patio, having been left roof- 
less and exposed to the rains, have 
fallen to the ground. In the patio it- 
self the weeds are growing waist- 
high about the trunks of unsightly, 
half-dead trees. Spiders and flies hold 
high carnival in the oldest room of the 
mission, for more than a century used 
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as a chapel. Scarcely any effort has 
been made to clear the weeds and de- 
bris from the graves of the fathers 
who gave their lives and died in a 
foreign land in a spirit of pure altru- 
ism. Myriads of swallows, “the tem- 
ple haunting marlets,” of Macbeth, 
have glued their “procreant cradles” 
to the very front of the high altar in 
the ruined church. We were glad to 
know that there is now a movement 
on foct which will make it possible to 
give greater care to California’s sole 
existing monuments of the remoter 
past. 

But in the softening twilight, as we 
sat and watched the shadows lengthen 
along the noble cloisters, all the rents 
and wounds of time were healed and 
all the injustice of the years was done 
away. In imagination we seemed to 
hear the hum of industry among the 
raisin dryers, the harness makers and 
the carpenters out in the sunny patio, 
and seemed to see the black-robed 
fathers going up and down among 


their child-like parishioners instructing 
and correcting, encouraging and re- 


proving. Idealists the fathers were, 
certainly, but they were not on that 
account any the less practical. They 
were necessarily men of wide knowl- 
edge in practical affairs as well as men 
of great faith and vast patience. In 
their method of social amelioration 
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they were two centuries ahead of their 
times. They saved men by helping 
them to save themselves and they 
taught Christianity by training their 
converts to useful lives of honest in- 
dustry. 

The three great bells of the mission 
—once its most cherished possession 
and so valuable that they were buried 
whenever danger threatened—were 
ringing for evening prayers. So they 
had rung for a century and a half, 
and we were glad to answer the call 
with all those thousands who had gone 
before. And as we sat in the tiny, 
candle-lighted chapel that served once 
as the padres’ living room, listening to 
the intoning of the Latin prayers that 
are over a thousand years of age, 
and to the swift, eager responses in 
Spanish, the spirit of the old days 
did not seem to us either remote or 
strange. In the simple, unquestion- 
ing devotion of these worshipers the 
fathers seemed to be living still. Neg- 
lect and the passage of many years 
had pitiably altered the work of their 
hands. A new order of mind, reli- 
gion and civilization had paseds them 
by forever. But all that was best in 
their lives and noblest in their faith 
we felt had been absorbed by the new 
and stored for to-day and to-morrow. 
Such service and devotion as theirs 
cannot die. It looks toward Eternity. 
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Elk in Yellowstone Park floundering in the snow. 


Protecting National Parks Against 
Poachers 


By Felix J. Koch 


a tenderfoot and happen to 
“stick your face out,” as the 
soldiers in the Yellowstone put 
it, you'll find it frozen blue, and you'll 
suffer with it until springtime. But, 
cold or not, once you’ve been accli- 
mated, you'll have to go out on your 
patrol, or circuit, watching that poach- 
ers do not come into your particular 
part of the great National Park of 
Wyoming and carry off the fur-bear- 
ing animals, or the precious teeth of 
the elk, so’ abundant in that region. 
Those, though, are but a few of the 
hardships of Uncle Sam’s poacher- 
catchers in the Park. 
Ten to one it never occurred to you 
that the Yellowstone National Park, 
which closes, officially, in the early au- 


: OLD? It’s so cold that if you’re 


tumn, is the scene of as exciting a 
series of pursuits after fugitives from 
the President’s justice, in the winter, 
as was the very wildest West in the 
old border days, but such is often 
the case. 

Winter and summer, ‘your Uncle 
Sam maintains a garrison of some 
four hundred men in the Park. For 
the winter poacher-catching these are 
divided among fourteen stations, and 
the headquarters at Mammoth Hot 
Springs, each station then averaging 
about five men apiece. 

Usually a station is a small plas- 
tered house, with everything neces- 
sary to winter life kept convenient. 
There is nine months’ rations, includ- 
ing plain and fancy food; there is 
plenty of wood, this latter being cut 











A friendly bear looking for food on his rounds of the hotels. 


by the five men sent here in the au- 
tumn. Those men, then, also proceed 
to make things shipshape tor that 
long sojourn here, which will last un- 
til the tenth of June at least. 

Each station, moreover, has its cow, 
with calf, to provide milk; some have 
even pigs and fowl, and, notably when 
the corporal or sergeant in charge is an 
agreeable chap, life out on station is 
not bad. 

The men, as a rule, rise at eight 
in the morning. One of the company 
then proceeds to milk the cow; an- 
other looks after the mule drawing 
the station dump-cart, and another is 
detailed as cook; the others do the 
remaining chores, each man alternating 
—so that each will have a month’s 
trial at the work. 

Breakfast follows, then the men go 
out ir pairs, since two are less apt to 
get lost than one would be, and if 
either be stricken with snow blind, or 
break a skii and be unable to pro- 
ceed, the other can come in and get 
help. 


These men, then, proceed to patrol 
the park on their skiis. The soldiers 
will go distances varying from thirty 
to forty miles, and on these beats their 
lives, then, often rest in their skiis. 
Of these shoes each has his own pair 
—eight and a half to nine feet long 
and three to three and a quarter wide 
at the tip. They are furnished by 
the Government, and the man is about 
as careful about keeping them waxed 
up and otherwise in condition as a 
girl would be of having her Sunday 
dress “just so.” The patrols, of 
course, have to break their own trails 
in making the route with the skiis. 

Almost daily, until January lst, the 
men get caug..t in the snow storms. 
After this date, the cold weather then 
sets in. 

The coldest morning our own in- 
formant remembered was the fifteenth 
of January, 1913. Alcohol freezes at 
42 deg. below, mercury at 62 deg. 
below, but that time the thermometer 
didn’t show up from the morning of 
the 14th to that of the 15th, and when 




















The troupe of guards on.skiis, Yellowstone Park. 


it finally did register it was 62 deg. be- 
low zero! 

That morning a company of four of 
the poacher-catchers set out on their 
beats. One of the men had not gone 
twenty yards from the station when 
his entire face was frozen and he 
had to return. Private William Smith 
of California managed, however, to 
cover his twenty-five mile beat, and 
this in only four hours or so—for 
when it is so terribly cold it’s poor 
skii-ing in the Park, a frost lying on 
the top of the crust, and the shoes 
not slipping as well as they might. 
One cannot go far, at such times, with- 
out attending his footwear, and so 
there are so-called snow-shoe cabins, 
little stations with blankets and flat 
irons for waxing the snow shoes, scat- 
tered about. Duty alone often spurs 
the men to the work, for were five 
men of a station to conspire to laze, 
the officers at headquarters would 
have absolutely no means of knowing 
whether patrols went out or not. 

Daily, as they take the weather re- 
port at a station, they also put down 
the names of the men on patrol, but 
even at this, if it storms too hard no 
patrol is supposed to go out. 


It is against poachers, primarily, 
that Uncle Sam maintains this winter 
police, and when such are caught by 
the men on guard they are supposed 
to bring them in to the stations for 
forwarding to headquarters. Should 
these resist, or attempt to escape, the 
orders are to shoot. Of course, the 
poachers come for the almost priceless 
fur-bearing animals of the Park—ot- 
ter, beaver, mink, martin, even silver- 
fox—for there are still a few of the 
last-named left, and our informant saw 
two such just last winter. 

These trapping poachers are hard to 
get at indeed—for they know their 
way through the deepest snows to their 
traps as the soldiers, of course, don’t; 
and so can often affect a speedy es- 
cape while the latter stumble in con- 
cealed drifts in pursuit. Latterly no 
notable poachers have been brought 
in; those that are taken have their 
horses and rifles appropriated by the 
Government, and then, after a sound 
warning, are usually turned loose. 

Other poachers beside the trappers 
come in search of elk’s teeth—the best 
of these those of the bull elk, which 
bring a good price from the makers 
of watch fobs and so on. When the 








In hiding from the poachers. 


huge elk die in the great snows the 
-bodies are supposed to stay where 
they lie, and as these teeth would go 
to waste anyhow, one’s sympathies are 
rather with these poachers. 

While, as stated, the patrols are 
maintained primarily against poach- 
ers, should the soldiers come on any 
animals in trouble, they are supposed 
to render these whatever assistance 
they can. Occasionally in the fall, 
for example, flocks of ducks will get 
into the hills and be tied up by the 
snows—and these must be fed to pre- 
vent their starving. Again, out in the 
forest, the patrol will see coyotes and 
wolves, and, occasionally, especially 
in the early fall, a mountain lion. The 
Park animals do not perish so much 
from cold as they do from starvation. 

Then, again, the soldiers observe the 
condition of bridges, telephones and 
roadways, and report on these. 

Back in the station house, the men 


left behind on guard find things snug 
and cozy. While the snow pours down 
and the wind howls a gale, the men 
behind play at cards or read, and as, 
now and then, one of the men of a 
post leaves on an errand to some other 
post he takes with him all the news- 
papers and books his own group has 
finished to exchange for such at the 
next. Over the winter here some of 
the men _ study telegraphy; others 
study this, that and the other, fitting 
them for better positions, ‘come the 
springtime. 

These men get to be like so many 
brothers before the winter is over. In 
some of the stations there is a pho- 
nograph; in others, some men play the 
violin. Certain stations are located 
near the hotels and the care-taker here 
will have the soldiers in now and then 
to make merry. Up at the station at 
the Lake the elk and bear grow very 
tame over the winter, especially if 



































A convalescent watching his friends 
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caught by the snow on one of the for- 
mations, and forced to stay there, and 
these afford all the fun of a wild-ani- 
mal show by their curious and laugh- 
able antics. 

In event of sickness, each station 
has its medicine chest, bearing full 
directions as to what to give, how to 
compound this, for well nigh every 
known ailment. Frost bites, getting 
frozen, in fact, is the great cause of 
trouble “on station,” and usually when 
a man finds a part of his body frozen 
he rolls that part in the snow, 

Funny as it seems to mention, frozen 
toes are one of the commonesi ail- 
ments and one of the harclest to cure. 
Just now there is a man in the fort 
hospital still suffering frost bite, from 
his winter experience when one of a 
company that was lost in crossing Lake 
Yellowstone, from Thumb to Lake, a 
matter of 19 miles across the water. 
The man, it seems, started out, of a 
fine moonlight night, with the weather 
at 48 deg., not at all too cold. They 
had traveled perhaps five miles in all 
when the temperature went to 45 deg. 
below. It was a case of “run for your 
lives,” and no one really knows how 
this poor fellow, caught in the snow 
and his huge rubber packs dragging 
terribly, managed finally to work his 
way to the nearest station, where re- 
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lief awaited. There he was kept two 
days to recover; then fourteen men, 
our informant among them, pulled him 
on a toboggan sixty-two miles across 
the snow to the hospital at the Mam- 
moth! 

That, though, is just the one side of 
a poacher-catcher’s life in the Park. 
There is another, of course, though but 
intermittently. The glory of the wil- 
derness, bathed with sunlight and cov- 
ered with deep blankets of snow—the 
trees heavy with icicles—the bear 
trotting on the white carpet of the 
forest, the curious forms taken by 
the geysers and hot springs, and the 
thrill of excitement attendant on get- 
ting a poacher’s trail, are all of this! 

Taken red-handed, the man is es- 
corted to headquarters, to greet Col- 
onel Britts’ tender justice—perhaps to 
be set to work on Government roads or 
to be condemned to prison for so and 
so long—but, more often, to be re- 
leased with warning. But that doesn’t 
concern the poacher-catcher; he knows 
that with the taking of the man his 
duty ends, and his record for vigilance 
is established. 

And, after all, there’s a charm to 
the life, so much so that, come the 
spring, the little band grows almost 
sad at the thought of having to leave 
the station until the next winter. 

















From Mesa to Miami 


By Dorothy E. C. Bailie 


E LEFT Santan Camp a little 
\ / nearer nine than half-past 
eight o’clock on the morning 

of August the eighth. 

Mr. Patton, the Indian general mer- 
chant of Santan, was going into Mesa 
for a supply of merchandise; so he 
took our camp outfit into Mesa for us. 

An Indian boy was in charge of the 
team, and, true to the red man’s char- 
acteristic, it was quite impossible to 
extract more than a grunt, a “yes,” a 
“no,” and “I don’t know” out of him. 

It is twenty-five miles from the San- 
tan to Mesa; we arrived there at two 
o’clock in the afternoon, hungry, but 
not so very tired. Mesa is a pretty lit- 
tle place, but quiet. 

On the following morning after our 
arrival my husband took the seven 
o’clock train going into Phoenix, think- 
ing there might be an opening there, as 
he felt that he couldn’t very well af- 
ford to lose a chance of employment. 
Failing in his object, he returned to 
Mesa in the evening, and we talked of 
Globe and Miami, especially Miami, as 
it was the newer of the two places. 

For several years we had talked of 
taking a walking trip, only I can’t walk 
worth a cent. So I suggested a walk- 
ing-riding trip; I to ride the pony and 
he to walk. I could see that my idea 
did not appeal to him, for a walk of 
seventy or eighty miles is no small 
task. But more especially is it ardu- 
ous in Arizona during July and Au- 
gust—the latter being the month we 
made the trip in, and the State being 
the one we abide in. 

My husband had not been feeling 
well for some time, and thought the 
trip would improve his health. He 
urged that the arduous ride of seventy 
or eighty miles in the present heat 


would be too strenuous for me, and 
that I might play out on the desert. 
But while he was talking, I sensed that 
the idea really pleased him, and fin- 
ally he agreed. 

We sent our heavy luggage ahead 
to Roosevelt by a motor truck, and the 
same evening we saddled Billy, the 
pony, and roped on the parcels that I 
had made to be taken on the journey. 
Then to the restaurant we hiked for a 
good supper, for in the excitement we 
had forgotten to eat. 

It was then ten o’clock and very 
dark when we left Mesa for a seventy 
mile tramp over the sun baked desert, 
dotted only with an occasional glimpse 
of prairie horses, Gila monsters, coy- 
otes, rattlesnakes and lizards. 

My husband took the lead; I fol- 
lowed on the pony. The air was cool 
and refreshing, and the moon soon 
came out, making our start inviting. 

Very quickly we found ourselves out 
of sight of houses, although the sound 
of dogs reached us until one o’clock 
in the morning. To me the experi- 
ence was romantic and thrilling: I 
made it so, for it was all so new to me, 
and I intended to squeeze it of all the 
fascination there was in it. As fast 
as I tired of one set of sensations I 
took on another. 

The roaring of the stillness of the 
desert night surprised me, and it took 
some time for the drums of my ears to 
become accustomed to it; yet withal, 
the embrace of the desert was in- 
tensely gratifying, and the best of me, 
or the worst of me, or some part of me 
reached out and returned the embrace. 

My husband was sleeping long be- 
fore I could lure drowsiness; then, too, 
I had qualms about snakes, coyotes 
and things—things in particular. 
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Finally I lost consciousness and 
sank lower and lower into sleepland, 
but still clinging to the desert’s silent 
roar and the pony munching his hay, 
until the angel of rest severed the last 
thread of remembrance—and I slept. 

We rose just as the daylight was 
dimming the far east, and setting our 
faces toward old Flat-Top, a mountain 
in the distance, moved on at a lively 
clip until we reached the Buchanan 
Wells, where there was a small house, 
a few outbuildings and a vile smell 
as of the decaying flesh of cattle and 
horses, I presume, for a short distance 
away was an old horse breathing its 
last. 

Our pony drank heartily, and we 
tried to persuade him to drink more, 
for the next watering place was 
twenty-five miles distant, with an ex- 
cruciatingly hot day in store. The 
water at the wells was very good, so 
we emptied our canteen and refilled it 
with fresh water. We bought biscuits 
and sardines, for we had not yet eaten 
that morning, and the thought of hav- 
ing breakfast there was forbidden by 
the malodors of the place. 

There was a woman milking a cow 
not far from where we talked with 
the man, but she didn’t speak to us. I 
thought it was strange in that God-for- 
saken place, for I am sure that, did I 
live there, I would run with out- 
stretched arms to welcome another 
woman. Some cowboys were making 
ready to ride out on a roundup. I 
noticed one in particular: he looked 
as though he had arrived in the early 
morning from an historical Irish wake; 
they rode away while we were yet 
there. 

At nine o’clock the sun was very 
hot; so we hurried on with all speed, 
making good time despite the heat. 
There was plenty of vegetation to 
break the monotony, but despite the 
vegetation, the desert was a sizzling 
gridiron. At the noon-hour we halted 
and crawled under a good-sized cats- 
claw tree and got Billy under as best 
we could. The heat was terrible. 

We ate some of the biscuits, but 
the sardines proved unpalatable. 
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Poor Billy was famished for water, 
but we would be unable to get him 
any before seven o’clock—if we 
reached Coates that early. 

We remained under the tree until 
four o’clock, then resumed our jour- 
ney, though the heat was very great, 
but owing to our ignorance of the ex- 
act location of the watering place and 
the pony’s great thirst, we thought it 
better to move. 

But at seven o’clock we met a train 
of covered wagons and one eques- 
triene, and were told that the water 
was five miles farther on. 

So instead of water, supper and re- 
laxation, we were told that we must 
move on another five miles. I took 
my medicine fairly gracefully. We 
had been traveling practically on a 
dead level all day, but toward even- 
ing: there was a slight rise. The road 
became rough with stones and rocks, 
and frequently my husband staggered 
with fatigue. I wanted him to ride 
and let me walk for at least a short 
distance, but he wouldn’t listen. The 
vegetation on the tableland behind us 
consisted of mesquite, ironwood and 
catsclaw. Now almost immediately 
we passed a different growth. Cac- 
tus, thousands of them, and all the 
different kinds and shapes: the nig- 
ger-head that the cactus candy is man- 
ufactured from; the slender, whip-like 
cactus that grows twelve and fifteen 
feet high; the saguaro or giant cactus 
that bears much fruit that is good to 
the taste and is claimed to possess 
considerable nutriment. I could go 
on indefinitely, but what is the use? 
A cactus locality is weird at any time, 
but more especially in the coming 
twilight. 

A mile and a half from water I dis- 
mounted, and we rested a half hour. 
My husband was nearly “all in,” and 
I again begged him to ride; he again 
refused. I rode a little ahead. When 
I gained the summit of the hill where 
the road ran down, I waited, and to- 
gether we looked at the first house - 
that had met our sight since morning. 
We had a presentiment that the house 
was occupied, and joy of joys, we were 
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close to water. It was a great hole 
about ten by twelve feet that had 
been dug out wi‘) a scraper, the same 
as is used for road excavation. 

The water was still muddy from the 
recent scooping, and piles of moist 
earth lay up around it. I rode Billy 
down into the center of it. I wonder 
that he didn’t flop down with me, sad- 
dle, parcels and everything, for when 
he is warm and tired he likes to wal- 
low in water like a pig. 

When I thought he had drunk 
enough, I reminded him that it was 
time to move on; but there was “noth- 
ing doing.” Right there he intended 
to stay, and only by the strongest ef- 
forts was I able to get him out of the 
water. 

A few feet farther on was a can sunk 
into the ground which supplied clean 
drinking water and an improvised cup 
to drink from. There my husband 
stretched his tired body alongside with 
cup in hand, and I had to urge’ even 
him to find a place to sleep, as dark- 
ness was impending. 

This spring of water was on a cat- 
tle ranch, and there were so many cat- 
tle that I was afraid they would tram- 
ple on me; there were big and little, 
red and spotted, and all ages, cows, 
not cows, and calfs. 

On going to the house, we found 
there a white man and a Mexican. 
They told us to put our pony in the 
corral with their horses, and they 
brought out a generous helping of 
oats for Billy. They said there was 
an unused room at the house and that 
I would be welcome to use it. I de- 
clined with thanks, saying I much pre- 
ferred sleeping out of doors. The 
boss also invited us to supper, but 
my husband felt rather too ill to eat, 
and I was much too tired; so we spread 
the blanket on the ground under a 
wagon, and there laid down to sleep. 
The wagon under which we made our 
bed was within arms’ reach of the 
corral, and I thought for a few min- 
utes that I wouldn’t be able to sleep, 
for the horses kept nickering and the 
cows came sniffing round and some- 
times mooing. Then, too, the odor from 


the corral was somewhat disagree- 
able. 

Every atom of my body throbbed 
and ached and cried out for relaxation. 
So, after feeling my husband’s rather 
feverish face, I fell asleep. Fastidi- 
ousness buckled on its butterfly wings 
and fluttered up, up; and my tired 
body sank down, down, and I forgot; 
awakening only in the early morning 
light, thankful of my night’s rest. 

My husband felt much better in the 
morning. We rose at six o’clock, but 
did not dress, for we were already 
dressed. But we gathered up our 
belongings and took the pony to the 
water and let him drink all his skin 
would hold. The poor little fellow’s 
legs were stiff and sore, and his un- 
shod feet were tender. 

The men at the ranch slept in front 
of the house; one on a quilt spread 
upon the ground; the other on a set of 
bed springs placed upon some boxes. 
Both men were buckling on their 
work-a-day armor. They greeted us 
and strapped a nose-bag on Billy with 
avena grande, and invited us to the 
house to breakfast. We were in fine 
condition for a morning meal, and it 
required no urging to get us to accept. 

The front of the house was used 
for a store room, bales of hay, oats, 
etc., being stored there. The kitchen 
was clean, and for a wonder smelled 
clean. A packing box had been trans- 
mogrified into a table; there was a 
small box to sit upon and a backless 
chair; a cook stove, four tin plates, 
four granite cups, iron knives and 
forks, spoons, and two skillets rested 
on the table: one with hash and the 
other with friend potatoes and bacon. 
The bacon and potatoes were fried to 
a turn. They were great. 

There were two freshly baked bis- 
cuits or scones; they rested one edge 
on the table and the other against the 
wall. They were a light golden- 
brown. I broke from one a generous 
piece and sunk my teeth into it; right 
there I took off my hat to that Mexi- 
can, for it was he who turned the 
trick. The like of those scones I had 
never before eaten—nor since. They 
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were like grande snow flakes lightly 
held together. The coffee was de- 
licious. 

They told us to be seated and help 
ourselves. Woman-like I took the 
only chair. My husband leaned 
against the wall with plate in hand; 
the white man sat on a bale of hay 
inside the storage-room door, while 
the Mexican sat on the door step with 
feet dangiing out. 

There was very little conversation. 
It is characteristic of ranchmen to 
talk little; so after we had satisfied the 
inner cravings, we asked them what 
the charge was. “Nothing,” they 
said. We thanked them with our lips, 
but with our hearts we blessed them, 
and hastened to get the pony ready 
for the road, for the sun was already 
some distance in the heavens and get- 
ting uncomfortably hot. 

We had covered about forty miles 
in two days. It was nothing to boast 


of, but at the same time it was very 
good, considering the great heat, and 


that my husband walked every step 
of the way. 

Our next stopping place would be 
Old Town, five miles distant. After 
leaving the ranch, we passed through a 
Mexican settlement, two miles away. 
- There were chickens, gardens and 
some stock. The irrigation system 
was interesting; it was operated by a 
burro tramping round and round an 
engine, something like a thrashing 
machine. A half-grown Mexican boy 
was in charge of the watering plant, 
while round his feet three old clucky 
hens with enormous broods scratched 
vigorously, and looked mighty import- 
ant. It was a peaceful domestic scene, 
and I fain would have loitered. The 
good looking young madres, with their 
muchachos y muchachas playing about 
them in their tidy dooryards, casting 
on us a look of indifference, when all 
the time they wanted to look mucho. 
They were a source of delight to me. 

Some distance farther on we passed 
a train of mules, about forty, I believe, 
bound for Superior with a cargo of 
coal. 

We reached Old Town at eleven 
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o’clock, and rested until twelve. 

Naturally, we expected to find Old 
Town inhabited. Long before it came 
in sight I pictured swarthy-faced 
Mexicans swaggering about town, and 
pequeno ninos peeking round door- 
jambs. There was nothing of the 
kind, nothing but old adobe walls and 
a well in the center of the road, the 
ruins of an old Mexican town. A 
great many mesquite trees were 
flourishing, and at the same time deco- 
rating the old Mexican relic. 

What did look good to me was a big 
tin can hanging on the windlass and 
another standing alongside. My skin 
itched for a bath, for nary a drop of 
water had moistened our parched 
skins since leaving Mesa. Very quickly 
I found a substantial adobe wall and 
began disrobing. We dashed and 
splashed like two ducks, and then I 
wasn’t satisfied, but rammed our 
sweat-reeking garments down into the 
water and fished from my toilet bag a 
piece of borax soap. 

I soon had our clothes hanging on 
the mesquite branches, looking cleaner 
and smelling much sweeter than they 
had a few minutes before. Meanwhile 
I donned a blue nighty that I had car- 
ried with me, thinking that if anybody 
did happen to pass they would natu- 
rally think it was a wrapper; but my 
husband took the wind out of my sails 
—after looking at me rather dubiously 
remarked that it would hardly be mis- 
taken for a street gown. 

We longed to rest, but that was out 
of the question; our destination lay 
far beyond. Presently we heard 
wagons approaching, and made a wild 
scurry for our clothes, and an adobe 
wall farther back. Our clothes smelt 
sweet, and although they weren’t quite 
dry, we didn’t mind in the least. 
When I donned my freshly washed 
clothes I actually felt stylishly dressed 
—and I’m sure my chin went up an 
inch or two. 

The three miles to Superior seemed 
more like ten; the heat was terrific. I 
was tired and getting road weary; but 
the longest road has an ending, and 
finally we shambled down the last hill 
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through the heavy dust and quivering, 
maddening heat into the little town 
where the music of a phonograph co- 
mingling with the sun’s rays, and a tiny 
stream of water running down hill but 
seeming to run up, and swarthy faces 
and red faces and fair faces, and lik- 
able faces; dance halls, gambling halls 
and a conglomeration of creeds, kinds 
and denominations. But it looked 
good, for it meant rest and something 
to eat. 

Leaving Billy at the corral to be fed 
hay and oats, we proceeded to the Ho- 
tel Magma, and was soon seated in a 
clean, homely dining room with a most 
inviting dinner before us. We were 
served our dinner by the landlady, a 
young, pleasant faced, stout lady. And 
after satisfying us to the very last 
straw, she showed us to a cool sleep- 
ing room, where we could rest until 
the time set for our departure—four 
o’clock. 

At that hour we took a trail out of 
Superior, leading over the mountains. 
It is high and steep and rough, but it is 
much shorter than the automobile road. 

Five o’clock found us heading to- 
ward the Pinal ranch, ten miles dis- 
tant, where we hoped to be accommo- 
dated with supper and a night’s lodg- 
ing. 

From the very beginning the trail 
practiced no deception, for it started in 
at an angle almost perpendicular, cov- 
ered with great bowlders, small bowl- 
ders, and bowlders between. 

How we ever got Billy over them 
was beyond « my comprehension, 
but he wriggled himself around or over 
them some way. We passed a discard- 
ed mining plant; it was the first I had 
ever seen, and I felt like Alice in 
Wonderland. 

A little farther on was a pretty clus- 
ter of trees, and a swing hung idly in 
the breeze, coming out part way to 
meet me, then swinging back, and then 
repeating it, so that I called its bluff: 
and while I swung back and forward, 
propelling the speed with my feet; 
I espied a midget tent house among 
the trees, 

It recalled to my memory the fable 
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of “Silver Locks” and the three bears, 
“Great Bruin, Mammy Muff and Little 
Tiny.” Only on looking in, I didn’t 
see the three chairs—the great one, 
the not so great, and the tiny one. Nor 
yet did I see a stair leading up to 
three similar beds. 

Had I smelt a well seasoned soup 
I surely believe I would have sampled 
it, for there wasn’t a soul in sight but 
our three selves. That was the last 
habitation to meet our eyes until 
eleven o’clock that night, when foot- 
sore, body-sore, nerves tingling, and 
hungry, we reached the confines of the 
big Pinal ranch, only to be refused a 
dry place to sleep. We dropped by 
the roadside on a bundle of hay to at 
least partially recuperate for the home 
stretch run into Miami on the follow- 
ing day. 

As I write this down, my flesh 
shrinks at the thought of going over 
the same ground again under the same 
conditions. At the same time, I value 
the experience greatly, for it was what 
I wanted—a roughing trip—and I got 
it. 

The Superior Mountain trail is 
three miles long by holding the tape 
tautly; but heaven only knows how 
many miles long it is by letting the 
tape rest upon terra firma in the 
gulches as well as on the peaks. There 
was not twenty feet of level walking; 
it was a continual climb, up, up, until 
it seemed as though my very bones 
would turn to jelly; my flesh throbbed 
and ached until I could have cried 
out in pain. I hadn’t the heart to 
make the pony carry me, and really 
it wasn’t safe. 

My husband went ahead, leading the 
pony. I followed, carrying a stout 
stick as a weapon of defense against 
rattlesnakes, and secondly a preven- 
tative from striking the jagged rocks 
when my feet slipped. 

It was extremely discouraging. No 
sooner did we reach a high elevation 
than the ground would fairly fall from 
under our feet, and down a decline we 
would go again. We crossed and re- 
crossed a ravine many times. Many 
times we were forced to pick our way 
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across streams that were fool and 
good to the taste, and revived our spir- 
its for the next treacherous climb up 
the mountain side. Although I weighed 
little more than a hundred pounds, 
the seeming weight my limbs were 
compelled to carry was more like four 
hundred. 

We met several Mexicans with pack 
burros, bound for Superior, and had to 
hang on to the mountain side fairly 
by our teeth while they were pass- 
ing. Ugh! it gives me the shivers. 

The creepy stillness that follows 
close in the tracks of the setting sun 
in those great mountain gorges makes 
itself deeply felt. You don’t neces- 
sarily have to be a dreamer or a ro- 
mancer to be filled with their gran- 
deur, mystery and impressiveness, not 
so much for the thing seen .as the 
thing invisible. 

At the last flicker of daylight we 
reached the end of the trail and came 
out on a level country surrounded by 
mountains. Exhausted, de dropped 
down on a patch of green grass and 
there rested for a half hour, while 
Billy helped himself to a_ green 
luncheon already laid out for him. 

We expected to reach the Pinal 
Ranch by eight o’clock. We were 
.much longer covering the mountain 
trail than we had expected. We were 
led to believe by a man at Superior 
that the trail, after leaving this moun- 
tain, was a very good one, level and 
easy to travel, so we expected to cover 
the ground in a short time. 

Imagine our chagrin to find the trail 
almost invisible and ourselves wan- 
dering from it; but owing to my hus- 
band’s highly developed sense of 
direction, we were soon back on the 
trail and moving along at a smart 
clip. 

The coyotes were howling around us 
in the darkness. The trail was so un- 
certain that I was about to suggest 
building a fire just as we were, draw- 
ing our belts up tightly so as to forget 
our hunger, and encamp until day- 
break. 

As I said, I was about to make the 
suggestion when there was a whirr of 
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an enormous rattlesnake scurrying 
from under the pony’s feet. My brain 
whirled like a top, and on the im- 
pulse I struck the pony and jumped. 

The next moment my husband shot 
by me in the darkness to kill the 
snake. I expect my scream made the 
coyotes think some new, strange ani- 
mal was at hand. His snakeship set- 
tled the question about camping there 
for the night. Shrubbery grew thick- 
ly over the country, but of what nature 
it consisted of was of little moment to 
us in our anxiety to ferret out from 
the rock piles and vegetation the faint 
running zigzag trail, snake fashion. 
We peered about in the darkness for 
the ranch house. I expected every 
minute to land in the door yard. And 
as I rode along, I dreamed longingly 
of the possible supper we would have 
there before turning in for the night. 

A party of Indians were camping 
low down on the small table-stretch 
near the running water; rolled in 
blankets they lay like the spokes of a 
wheel, feet in, heads out. Great 
dogs jumped out and barked as we 
passed by, while shaggy heads popped 
up here and there with a succession of 
grunts and gruffs. Then all was quiet. 
They were Apaches. 

When we had about made up. our 
mind that the Pinal Ranch possibly 
was located on some cloud bank and 
that it was pure folly to look farther, 
we ran head-on into a high fence. Up- 
on examination we found a gate, but 
it was padlocked. My husband 
looked the gate over without finding a 
way to open it. If perchance he reads 
this article I fully expect he will 
growl and gruff-gruff like any other 
bear with a sore head. 

We couldn’t get over the fence, so 
a way round the fence my husband 
said he would find. Up and down, 
hither and thither, high and low, he 
flitted like a tormented spirit, until 
at last a pin scratch he descried away 
upon the side of the mountain that 
looked more like a trail than anything 
else he had found, so he decided to 
try it. 

After reaching the pin-scratch, over 
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impossible bowlders I demurred about 
mounting, for in places we hung on 
barely by our toenails. Again my 
husband pooh-poohed, so I mounted. 

All disagreeable things have an 
ending. Out of sight somewhere the 
cattle lowed, and vaguely I felt the 
sweet green grass breath of the milch 
cows. But peer as I might in the 
shadows of the thickly growing young 
trees I could not descry them. Pres- 
ently, in another direction, a bull bel- 
lowed. I was scared, and was for 
climbing a tree, but I had not one to 
help me. While my brain was whirled 
we came to another gate, and there 
was Mr. Bull. We passed through 
the gate, and to my surprise he didn’t 
even make a feint of approaching. 

We met a man sitting on a burro, 
and on asking him how far it was to 
the ranch house he told us that it was 
one and a half miles; he volunteered 
further that it was of no use asking for 
a night’s accommodations, for the man 
in charge was a surly old cuss, and 
wouldn’t accommodate us for love or 
money. 

However we had hopes, and plodded 
on until we found the long looked for 
house. We passed barns and sheds 
where there was a conglomeration of 
noises; horses nickering; cows lowing; 
pigs snoring, and mother pigs grunt- 
ing. After looking and peering 
through the darkness and splashing 
through rain puddles, we stumbled 
against a little old gate. As was to 
be expected, the man of the house 
was in bed. We rained raps on the 
door, and presently it was opened a 
short space by the man’s wife. 

Finally, after much running back 
and forward from the outer door to 
the bed room, the dear woman re- 
ported that there were no accommo- 
dations for us. But my husband hung 
on to the door-knob with bulldog te- 
nacity, and finally we were told we 
might go help ourselves to the recla- 
mation’s baled hay that had _ been 
stored in one of the barns for the com- 
pany’s future use; and there was an 
old log house that we might sleep in 
if we so desired—which we certainly 
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did. That ended the colloquy. Where 
was the fine supper I had conjured 
up? Bah! The irony of it. I thought 
all manner of unkind things about the 
old grouch, but was too tired to voice 
them. 

After being mired many times in 
the rain soaked barn yard, and get- 
ting knocked by clumsy swinging 
gates, we found the hay, loaded it on 
the pony and went in search of the log 
house. It was small, weak and old, 
and leaned against a pump house for 
support. I pushed open the door and 
stepped in; I felt something large 
wriggle under my feet. It was a man, 
and a dog barked savagely at me 
from a dark corner. The man may 
have been a midnight prowler or one 
of the hired help, or maybe like our- 
selves passing through the. country 
and sought the old house for shelter 
from the outer dampness. My hus- 
band said we were in a bad fix, and 
I agreed with him. 

However, after going up the road 
for some distance, we tied the pony to 
a fence, and after giving him a gener- 
ous helping of hay, spread the re- 
mainder on the ground, and there laid 
us down to sleep and rest our weary, 
aching bodies, We were cold and 
damp and hungry, and grunting pigs 
kept sleep hovering over us. 

Just as the new day was breaking, 
we arose, packed up, and passed 
through the last gate of the Pinal 
ranch. We passed another camp of 
Apaches. They were preparing their 
morning meal. I wished right there 
that I might be an Apache for at least 
ten minutes so that I might enjoy some 
of their breakfast. 

After leaving the Pinal ranch, al- 
most immediately the incline made 
walking wearisome, and riding a task, 
especially on an empty stomach and no 
night’s rest; but we made speedy 
headway, and after many windings 
and turnings, we came in sight of a 
mining structure and a few small 
houses. 

We soon reached the foremost 
house, and were told to come in and 
make ourselves at home; that break- 
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fast would be ready in a short time. 
It was a fine breakfast: fried chicken, 
fried eggs, potatoes, hot cakes, and 
oh, I don’t know what we didn’t have. 
We paid a dollar for the same. It 
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was worth five. We reached Miam/ 
about ten o’clock in the morning, got 
a room at the Garryown, and again 
became civilized beings. So ended 
our hiking trip from Mesa to Miami. 





BILL’S NEW JOB 


Bill isn’t on the range ne more 
With broncos, raisin’ hob, 

The way he uster do before 
He landed this new job. 

He ain’t a-eatin’ tin-can truck, 
On roundups he don’t go; 

Bill’s got a cinch now since he struck 
That movin’-picter show. 


Bill’s left the range for good, I hear, 
He’s quit night-herdin’ now; 

He doesn’t rope the bawlin’ steer, 
Nor brand the half-wild cow. 

Bill’s sleepin’ in a bed at night, 
Just as he used to once; 

He says his present job’s all right 
At movin’ picter stunts. 


Bill wears white collars and a tie, 
He smokes ten-cent cigars; 

He gits a whack at cake and pie, 
And rides on trolley cars. 

He don’t go ridin’ fence at dawn, 
But jest now he is seen 

A fightin’ phony Injuns on 
The movin’ picture screen. 


Yes, Bill has quit the range fer good, 
He took his chaps and gun, 

He’s gone to town; it’s understood 
His herdin’ days are done. 

He only rides the buckin’ steeds 
About a hour a day, 

For Bill’s the actor-guy what leads 

.A movin’ picter play! 


—E. A. BrININSTOOL 





Fortunes Made on Actors’ Salaries 


By Robert Grau 


HE SUIT of M. Marinelli, 
which has just been settled out 
of court, an international book- 
ing agent, for three million dol- 
lars, which he claimed from the United 
Booking Offices after referred to as 
“The Vaudeville Trust,” has attracted 
so much attention here and abroad 
that the writer is tempted to deal with 
the subject, if for no other reason than 
to reveal the vast scope of an indus- 
try of which little is known to the 
general public, and as the writer was 
for more than twenty years a consid- 
erable factor in the booking field, and 
is now wholly removed from all per- 
sonal interest in the existing turmoil, 
such deductions as are here presented 
may be accepted as without prejudice 
to any of the principals who in this 
propitious era serve as the interme- 
diary between the artist and the man- 
ager. 

When one considers that the mod- 
ern booking agent of the Marinelli 
calibre transact business of amazing 
proportions as compared with com- 
mission men in other fields, and when 
it is truthfully stated that the profits 
resulting from what is deducted from 
the performer’s salary are greater than 
from vaudeville giving itself, the book- 
ing agent becomes a material factor 
in any effort to eliminate his influence 
and in the instance of Marinelli—once 
a performer himself—it is a moot 
question whether he does not repre- 
sent as important and as vast an in- 
stitution as that which he is now con- 
tending with. 

Here we have a man who, as a re- 
sult of the tremendous development 
of modern vaudeville and an ability 
to make his impress with stage celeb- 
rities of the first magnitude, has be- 


come by all manner of means the most 
successtul and influential figure in the 
booking field, and moreover there is 
nothing to indicate that the class of ar- 
tists with whom he is affiliated are 
likely to desert their representative, 
at least not in the initial stage of the 
strained relations. 

But let us for the sake of an illus- 
tration turn to one of these artists. 
Sarah Bernhardt, for instance—Mari- 
nelli was the intermediary to contract 
for the great French woman—not oniy 
abroad, but also in this country. 
Sarah’s weekly honorarium is authori- 
tatively stated to have been between 
$7,000 and $8,000 iin this country, 
while in London she found $5,000 in 
her pay envelope each six days. 

The amount dedicated from her sal- 
ary, on a basis of ten per cent, in 
America was about $750 a week, a 
sum that a few years ago would have 
sufficed to pay for a program of vau- 


‘deville acts for an entire week in the- 


atres of the first grade. While the 
engagement of the Divine Sarah was 
perhaps unprecedented, still this same 
Marinelli placed Gaby Deslys at $5,000 
a week and a score of stars whose 
weekly compensation exceeded $2,000. 
Hence one may assume that such an 
influence as he has exerted would not 
be relished or permanently encouraged 
by the potential figures who preside 
over the destiny of American vaude- 
ville on the seventh floor of the Put- 
nam Building. 

The controversy has had its birth 
perhaps from a desire on the part of 
such men as E. F. Albee and Martin 
Beck and their colleagues, to become 
all-powerful in their domain, and to 
resent the spectacle of “the man who 
buys the goods” practically at the 
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mercy of individuals whose greatest 
asset is their ability to manipulate the 
“market” for the benefit of the artist 
—that is to say that the booking 
-agent’s greatest weapon and protection 
has surely been the artists’ belief that 


he will command a higher rate of com- | 


pensation. 

There are agents and there are 
agents. Undoubtedly among the group 
of favorite agents of the U. B. O. 
there are some who, while pretending 
to represent the artists’ interests, oper- 
ate on the idea that by saving the 
manager $100, they lose only 2% per 
cent of the amount. 

The fact that the artist loses 90 per 
cent does not count with this class, and 
it is absolutely certain that the extra- 
ordinary prosperity of a score of these 
favorite agents is due to an apprecia- 
tion on the part of such men as AI- 
bee and Beck that these agents fully 
tealize that while the artists’ interests 
should be conserved, it is their duty 
to preserve at first hand the good will 
of the managerial faction. 

But this class of booking agents rep- 
resents but a small portion of the 
whole. The great majority labor on 
wholly different lines, and so offen- 
sive is their system to the powers in 
control of the U. B. O. that only the 
existence of that bugbear called “op- 
position” has prevented a wholesale 
exodus, and it is known that one of 
the main objects sought in amalga- 
mating the “big time” and the “small 
time” interests, at least as far as the 
booking of talent is concerned, is to 
force the artists to deal directly with 
the men who pay their salaries. 

In no other industry or business of 
the dimensions now attained by that 
of vaudeville does there exist so un- 
wholesome and undignified a mode of 
business procedure as that character- 
izing the booking system of the entire 
amusement calling—and this state of 
affairs is greatly due to an incentive 
and precedent provided at the outset 
by the managers themselves. 

It is recalled that in the year 1900 
the few vaudeville managers in this 
country did not even know each other. 
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The booking agents were even fewer 
in number, but such as they were, op- 
erated on a legitimate basis, and the 
five per cent that was deducted from 
the artist’s salary was invariably paid 
to the actual representative of the art- 
ist. The principal vaudeville booking 
agent to establish himself before the 
days of the U. B. O. was George Li- 
man, and in his office, beginning as of- 
fice boys, were the William Morris, 
Edward S. Kellar and Louis Pincus of 
to-day, all wealthy and influential. 

E. F. Albee began to notice in 1900 
that system and business _ rectitude 
were wholly lacking in the engage- 
ment of talent. Some one told Albee 
that a manager in Detroit and in 
Rochester was paying less for acts 
than Mr. Keith was, despite that four 
shows a day were demanded in the 
cities named. Albee also heard that 
in Chicago a group of managers had 
established a booking system that was 
beneficial and amazingly profitable, so 
Albee decided on a sort of convention 
of the vaudeville managers in Boston 
to talk over the situation and estab- 
lish discipline. 

From this convention was born the 
so-called “Vaudeville Trust” or Com- 
bine, and automatically was also born 
the association known as “The White 
Rats of America,” starting with eight 
standard performers, and in a few 
months grew to a total membership of 
three thousand. The two organiza- 
tions quickly became involved in a 
bitter strife resulting in the famous 
“strike,” necessitating the closing of 
many theatres for a period, and forc- 
ing others to resort to the motion pic- 
ture and amateur talent to keep their 
houses open. 

This strike at the outset was indeed 
a victory for the actors’ organization, 
but in due course it was found that 
stage talent is not a commodity, and 
it was also realized that the managers 
would ultimately prevail, though it is 
not to be doubted that the managers 
regarded their “triumph” as costly. In 
fact, the main purpose of the strike on 
the part of the performers was gained 
in that the managers temporarily 
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waived their “Rake Off,” and for a 
time the actual agent alone was grant- 
ed the five per cent. 

In 1901, however, the vaudeville 
managers once more established them- 
selves—now with but one object: to 
control the vaudeville business through 
its booking system. The Eastern and 
Western interests combined, and in 
due course came the advent of the 
“ten per center.” Vaudeville grew to 
a colossal state. The theatres multi- 
plied. The agents were numbered in 
the hundreds, and their combined ac- 
tivity became so offensive and com- 
plaints were so numerous that an ef- 
fort was made through an old employ- 
ment agency law to regulate and con- 
trol their operations. 

While this law has been beneficial 
in curbing the activity of the lowest 
type of the calling, the better class of 
the agents were enabled to divorce 
themselves entirely from its influence, 
and as the U. B. O. itself was at the 
outset amenable to the law, its legal 
department soon established its in- 
validity as applying to its own insti- 
tution, and while many willingly paid 
the annual license of $25, such evils as 
existed before the law was resorted to 
are still in evidence and to a far 
greater extent. 

Of the ten per cent deducted from 
the artist’s salary by the U. B. O., onec- 
half goes with the treasury of that in- 
stitution. The other half is supposed 
to go to the actual representative of 
the artist, but those agents in favor 
with the U. B. O. are required to pay 
back to it half of their five per cent, 
and that they surely will do this a col- 
lecting company was formed which 
receives the commissions and pays out 
to the agents 214 per cent, but it is 
fair to state here that the Orpheum 
Circuit does not exact or accept any 
part of the five per cent due to the 
teal booking agent. In fact, in this 
vast chain of theatres, only five per 
cent is deducted—and the artists remit 
direct to the agent the other five per 
cent. 

It does not seem as though this 24% 
per cent would greatly profit so many, 
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but the average going to each booking 
agent is not more than 1% per cent, 
for the reason that an endless chain 
of “splits” prevails. I know of one 
agent who was forced to place his at- 
tractions with the U. B. O. through an 
underground system, und by the time 
the acts were finally placed, the ser- 
vices of three ““bookers” were needed, 
and the reward of the actual agent was 
exactly one-half of one per cent. 

As a fact, the entire vaudeville in- 
dustry is sustained by the commission 
system. All of the great fortunes ac- 
cumulated in the last fifteen years 
came from the rebates. It is estimated 
that the income of the U. B. O. is in 
excess of a million a year. Where 
all of this goes is another story not for 
recital here, but some idea of the trav- 
els of the “rake-off” may be formed 
when it is stated that incomes of $50,- 
000 a year are by no means unusual 
for the men who are approved by the 
U. B. O. 

I do not know of any one in the 
business side of vaudeville who is not 
a booking agent. They may own thea- 
tres in the remotest districts, yet they 
have all their little share of the never- 
failing “commish.” The spectacle of 
agents owning their own palatial 
homes, yachts and automobiles is so 
common now as to attract no comment 
whatever. Nor is the gold-laden field 
confined to the sterner sex. Erstwhile 
stenographers, chorus girls and not a 
few women of repute in the stage call- 
ing have changed their environment. 
One lady who a few years ago was the 
stenographer in a well known booker’s 
office now earns $20,000 a year, owns 
a hotel, a county seal, and goes abroad 
in style, while her former employer, 
unable to provide himself with offices, 
is forced to operate in the same offices 
for a share of the percentages he is 
personally credited for. Another lady 
is the ostensible head of an important 
circuit. Others operate the theatres, 
but it is the business acumen of the 
feminine broker that has placed this 
circuit as a factor on the vaudeville 
map. 


One would suppose that with the 
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artist turning back 10 per cent of his 
earnings that he would resent it as an 
imposition, whereas even the highest 
grade of stage talent is fully recon- 
ciled to the system. At least no out- 
ward protest is in evidence. On the 
other hand, the number of performers 
who pay more than ten per cent and 
who submit to an actual species of 
graft is legion. In fact, this last gross 
injustice has been so prevalent that 
the U. B. O. has employed detectives 
to discover the guilty ones. So many 
agents and near agents were brought 
to bay as a result that the still fav- 
ored group affiliated with the U. B. O. 
is smaller to-day than it has been in 
years—but the embargo has not elimi- 
nated the guilty ones. “Once an agent 
always one” is a truth evidenced at 
every hand. 

Vaudeville of both grades is now 
so vast an institution and the open 
field, even for the »zents in bad odor, 
so prolific that the total depending on 
some share of the rake-off is con- 
stantly increasing.- The part that graft 
is playing in the industry is likely to 
be revealed to the general public be- 
fore another year has passed. The 
District Attorney of New York City 
has been appealed to more than once, 
and it is stated that this public officer 
“is now gathering evidence. 

One vastly circulated daily news- 
paper in the metropolis has endeav- 
ored to expose various phases of the 
evil—but though the revelations gave 
but a faint idea of existing conditions, 
much interest was aroused and the 
subject widely discussed. A  promi- 
nent magazine recently published the 
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experiences of a player who sought to 
gain an opening for a novelty act—the 
article was captioned “The Vaudeville 
Agent,” and ought to have shamed and 
humbled those to whom it applied. 

Surely the day cannot be far dis- 
tant when some great mind and.a per- 
sonality accustomed to dominate will 
rise from this unwholesome condition 
and prove once more that after all the 
laws of modern progress demand that 
an institution so vast and playing so 
vital a part in the life of the nation 
must separate its mode of business 
procedure from a system absolutely 
without parallel in its manifest injus- 
tice, and so undignified that one would 
imagine that an E. F. Albee, whose 
fame rests on the dignity he brought to 
the vaudeville stage, and who is now 
financially in a position to eliminate 
such an evil, even at a great sacrifice 
to himself, will come forth and glorify 
his name for all time by the simple 
process of establishing a precedent. 

It would seem a pity if it be true 
that our managers cannot profit from 
the operation of their playhouses with- 
out recourse to these rebates. Never- 
theless, the greater evil exists from 
this evident reliance on a source of in- 
come which could be conserved to them 
by inaugurating a policy which would 
also establish their business on a plane 
with others, and permit of privacy as 
to their transactions with their em- 
ployees. 

Will the season of 1914-15 witness 
a cleansing of the booking system by 
the man who purified the vaudeville 
stage’s productivity ? 

Who shall say? 





HELAS! 


Ashes are dead in the grate, 

And the voice of the singer is stilled: 
Who is this waits at the gate— 

Is it Love, is it Death, is it Fate? 
Ashes are dead in the grate, 

And the voice of the singer is stilled. 


Rex HunNrer. 





The Birth of Aphrodite 


By Louise E. Taber 


ARIE looked after the huge 
M landlady walking with a 

heavy, relentless step down 

the narrow hall, then her 
tired eyes turned back to the empty 
pocketbook, lying limp and dejected 
on the table. Slowly she began to 
throw her belongings into the  suit- 
case. Before going out, she cast a last 
helpless glance around the shabby lit- 
tle room that had sheltered her these 
long weeks—a stranger in a strange, 
bustling city. She was dazed, hun- 
gry, wan. She did not know where to 
turn for food and shelter. Clutching 
her suitcase, she went back to the 
busy streets, where, until this stormy 
day, she had been hunting in vain for 
work, 

The rain was sweeping down the 
streets, and before long she was 
drenched. With frightened, despair- 
ing eyes, she watched the crowds of 
office employees hurrying from the 
large buildings, and after exchanging 
a bantering or surprised word with 
their companions over the downpour 
in early spring, they ran to catch a 
car that would take them home. Marie 
alone was afraid of the coming night. 
Desperation was stirring her chilled 
blood a little, but hunger, the running 
crowd, the clanging bells of the street 
cars, confused her, and dizzy, she tot- 
tered, afraid of falling. 

Suddenly she realized that an ele- 
gant motor car had stopped, and 
through the window a man was gazing 
at her with an intense but kindly in- 
terest that her fainting spirit could but 
vaguely grasp. She knew only that 
he, of all the hundreds hurrying by, 
looked at her with the desire to speak. 
She thrust out an imploring hand. The 
door quickly opened. 


“Come!” he said, and sprang out. 
He assisted her into the machine. 
She heard him order the chauffeur to 
start, then she sank back in the pil- 
lows, unconscious. 
Ba * * * 

When Marie, lying on a _ couch, 
roused from an oppressive sleep, she 
heard, as in a dream, a soft Oriental 
melody. She opened her eyes and 
caught a quick breath, sensing the 
beauty of the dimly-lighted room; then 
her flitting glance fell on the man who 
sat at the grand piano, playing, the 
man who had taken her into his mo- 
tor car. The light from the piano 
lamp fell on his clear-cut profile and 
his wealth of brown hair. For a long 
while her gaze did not turn from him, 
and contentment stole over her. She 
knew nothing of him, and yet it 
seemed as though she had known him 
always, for he was the type of man 
that had been the hero of her roman- 
tic dreams. 

Her gaze slowly turned from him to 
a wondering admiration of the room. 
On the opposite side was a large open 
fireplace; beyond the piano was a 
platform with a throne-like chair, and 
near it was an easel holding the half- 
finished portrait of a woman. Beside 
it on a tabouret was the palette and 
the jar with brushes. She looked 
again at the man and realized what 
her first glance should have told her, 
that he was an artist. 

As she raised on her elbow, she saw 
with surprise that she was wearing a 
satin robe of the harmonizing shades 
of autumn leaves, the colors in which 
the room was furnished. 

The artist turned. Admiration 
flashed from his eyes. 

“Ah, Mademoiselle, you are awake 
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. and well?” He went to her. 

“TI don’t know if I am awake. I’m 
. completely mystified!” She glanced 
round the room as_ she rose. “It 
seems as though I’m far from San 
Francisco.” 

“No,” he assured her. 
dows overlook the bay.” 

She looked searchingly into his 
eyes. “Why did you take me into 
your motor car?” 

He hesitated. “It is not a pleasant 
confession that I must make. You may 
think a noble impulse inspired me, 
seeing your distress, but that is not 
so. I wish to enter a, painting at the 
Paris salon next spring. When I saw 
you. .. You never again will betray 
such despair, such helplessness. It 
was all that you were feeling in that 
moment that I want to put on my can- 
vas, and I am unable to find a model 
with the ability to feel that role. It 
was a selfish motive that made me ask 
you to enter my machine, but Made- 
leine, my servant, took charge of you 


“My win- 


not any too soon. Your clothes were 
drenched. My name is Julien d’Ar- 


blay. I have been in San Francisco 
five years.” 

“T came here only two months ago,” 
she said. “My name is Marie Halde- 
_man.” She wanted to tell him of her 
struggles. 

She did not understand that the pre- 
mature lines in his face were the re- 
sult of a fast life, a form that his ar- 
tistic nature had endeavored to keep 
above vulgarity. His cultured voice 
and manner expressed that winning 
devotion typical of the man whose 
principal occupation is playing the 
cavalier to lovely woman. She be- 
lieved him to be the embodiment of 
that ideal man of her longings, and 
seeing him now, she wondered why she 
had not known that he lived. 

“This is a dream,” she said, with 
sudden despair, “and when I find my- 
self . . . somewhere, the memory of 
this will make it harder.” 

“Tt is not a dream; I want you to 
stay. There is no place for you to go, 
or you would not have been standing 
in that storm. This will be your home 
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so long as you are content. Madeleine 
will show you your room, and it will 
be her pleasure to serve you.” 

“How good you are! But I cannot 
accept. I have nothing with which to 
repay you.” 

“Now you are grieving me, Made- 
moiselle!” he interrupted. “I am des- 
perately in need of a model, and my 
art has suffered from this need. If 
you will stay, the inspiration, the help 
you can give me! What inspiration 
can I get painting rich, idle woman? I 
must keep their likenesses, yet make 
them beautiful; if not beautiful, chic, 
spirituelle or intelligent. And the sub- 
jects sometimes. . .” His arms shot 
up despairingly. “They pay me, not 
to be an artist, but a magician. Ah, 
I am tired of it! Fate must have sent 
me up that street when you stood in 
the rain.” 

“Perhaps it was Fate,” she slowly 
said. “I am very grateful!” 

She was too busy with her own 
thoughts to notice the flash of con- 
quest in his eyes. He turned abruptly 
and rang for Madeleine. 

“IT am sure Mademoiselle will be 
comfortable here,” the maid said, as 
she and Marie entered the bedroom, 
exquisitely furnished in white, blue 
and gold. “Monsieur wishes you to 
feel at home. Everything is for your 
use.” She swept the room with a 
wave of her hand. 

Marie glanced around with joyous 
surprise. “Monsieur d’Arblay is very 
good. Thank you, Madeleine.” 

Left alone, Marie began to acquaint 
herself with the apartment. Had she 
furnished it, it would not have been 
different. The bureau, with its ivory 
adornments, attracted her. She 
opened a carved box and found pow- 
der and a puff. She tipped a few 
drops of Oriental perfume from a 
sparkling bottle, rubbing them on her 
hands, her lips, her brows. Such luxu- 
ries were fascinating novelties. She 
did not realize how long she had been 
absorbed when she was startled by 
sudden passionate music from the 
piano in the next room. Neither 
beauty nor luxuries had the power to 
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hold her when he played, for in the 
music she heard his call. She opened 
the door and hastened to him, abruptly 
halting behind the piano bench. He 
did not turn, but presently said: 

“This is from the opera ‘Louise.’ 
Does not the composer, Charpentier, 
send out in his music a message—a 
call to happiness? Listen!” He 
played on with more abandon. “Louise 
has a lover, Julien. Their love is too 
sublime for the ignorant parents to 
understand. The young people run 
away, needing no other blessing than 
the voice of Paris. Louise is Julien’s 
Muse. Does not this raise her and 
their love above all that is mortal? 
Ah, Louise! She has known what it 
is to love!” 

The girl, stirred by the emotion in 
his voice, that unconsciously followed 
the cadence of the music, laid her 
hand on his shoulder. 

“My name is 
Louise!” 

He caught her hand. 
not guess it! 
it not Fate P” 

She turned abruptly from the eager- 
ness he did not try to hide. 

“T want to tell you something about 
my life,” she said, brokenly, yet a 
little frightened. 

She sat before the blaze and he 
drew a chair near. 

“Do you know Forestville?” she 
nervously asked, not looking at him. 

“No.” His eyes caressed her, and 
in that moment he did not care what 
her life had been. 

“It’s just a place where the train 
stops in the dusty road. Sometimes 
a few passengers are left, but usually 
they are returning Forestville people. 
The mail bags are exchanged, and that 
ends the excitement until another train 
is due. I can’t remember my mother; 
she died when I was very young. 
When I was seven, my father was 
killed in a railroad accident. All the 
love went out of my life with him. 
My grandparents They are so 
prim that I wonder how they ever 
married. So long as I can remember, 
I’ve hungered for life, life! The 


Louise—Marie 


“Why did I 
Louise and Julien! Was 
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thought of growing old in Forestville, 
as they have, and never seeing the 
world. . . Oh, you don’t know!” Her 
eager, seeking hands were stretched 
out to the fire, and she opened and 
closed them with a sort of vital ner- 
vousness that emphasized her words. 

D’Arblay watched her with increas- 
ing interest. Life! He _ smiled. 
Could he not teach it to her? 

“T used to watch the trains, hoping 
that some one would come to break 
the monotony. But two months ago 
there was a change. I went to meet 
the train, and instead of the accus- 
tomed arrivals, I saw a crowd of mo- 
tion picture players flocking out. They 
looked so happy, so carefree! Forest- 
ville was new to them, and _ they 
laughed over the dullness of it. The 
leading woman was very attractive. 
Life seemed to -effervesce all around 
her. She saw my admiration and 
smiled to me. In a few minutes we 
were friends. I went to the hotel with 
her, and I made her let me carry her 
bag. The feel of it! It had come 
from—I didn’t know where. It was 
like a breeze from the living world. I 
was with her all the afternoon. Oh, 
that wonderful afternoon! She told 
me about her wandering life, the 
places she had been, the curious, 
amusing, tragic experiences she had 
had. The scolding they gave me when 
I told them where I’d been. They 
called her a vulgar stage woman, a 
creature of no character! All the 
years of unrest, the longing to break 
away, began to form into actual 
plans.” 

D’Arblay was leaning forward, look- 
ing at her with curious interest, but 
her intent eyes did not turn from the 
fire. 

“T saw her only once more, that was 
at the station. She told me that the 
company would pass through San 
Francisco in a few days, and that she 
would send me something so that I 
would remember her. As if I could 
forget! The present came—a curious 
thing—a simple dress of the brightest 
red silk. A note was with it, and she 
called the dress ‘a bit of light from 
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that other world.’ It fell like a bomb 
in my home. After a terrible scene I 
was allowed to keep it, but told never 
to put it on. The next day was Sun- 
day. I wouldn’t go to church. After 
they left, I slipped into the dress. The 
change it made in me gave me new 
courage and a desire to shock Forest- 
ville. I went down the road, aflame 
in the sunlight, pretending that I did 
not see the few people who passed. I 
knew they exclaimed, and I went on, 
thrilled. In the road I passed a girl 
who said spitefully to her friend: ‘The 
only way her grandparents can marry 
her off is by togging her out in that 
regalia!’ I didn’t care for what she 
said; it was the sudden realization of 
what marriage with a Forestville man 
would mean—the tying down, the end 
of my dream! When my grandpar- 
ents returned, I told them that I was 
going to San Francisco to earn my liv- 
ing. The storm that followed! Oh, I 
don’t want to think of it! When I left, 


they told me the home was closed to 


me forever.” 

She dropped back in the chair, a lit- 
tle exhausted. 

“Fate was driving you here,” he 
gently said, and taking the hand she 
held out. When her fingers involun- 
tarily gripped his, he drew closer and 
rested his elbow on the arm of her 
chair. 

They were silently alive to the thrill 
of each other’s nearness. She was 
different from any one he ever had 
known. He was familiar only with 
the women of the world, but now he 
was dimly conscious of something new 
——and it was stirring in the depths of 
his unawakening soul. 

“T know the rest,” he said. “I read 
it all in your face the moment I saw 
you—the unsuccessful search for 
work, your money swallowed up by 
the expenses of city life, the despair 
of being without a friend, the uncer- 
tainty of finding food and shelter for 
the night. But that is of the past. 
Now you will know the joy, the music 
of life, as I have known it since my 
earliest remembrance of Paris, where 
I was born.” 
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He caught her hand and held it with 
ardor; then, springing up, went to the 
piano and plunged into a whirl of 
thrilling music. The girl’s pulses 
quickened with the intensity of the 
storm. She knew, it was something 
more than the music that he wanted 
her to feel. He played on and on. The 
intoxicating appeal that it made to her 
emotions enticed her from the chair to 
his side, and almost breathless under 
the stimulating torrent of it, she 
dropped on the bench beside him. An 
increasing fervor dashed into the 
music, created by the nearness of her. 

“These are her words to Julien,” he 
said. Then, as if driven by an irre- 
sistible force, he sang the melody with 
abandon: 


“E’er since the day when unto thee I 
gave me, radiant with flowers seems 
my pathway before me, 

I seem to dream ’neath a fairyland 
heaven, while my soul still is drunk 
with the joy of thy first kiss. 

Ah, I am so happy, for love o’er me 
his wings is spreading! 

In the realm of my heart new is the 
joy that’s singing! 

All nature doth rejoice with me, and 
with me triumph! 

And all around I see but laughter and 
light and joy! 

And I tremble with exquisite delight 
when I recall the charm of our first 
day of love!” 

Suddenly, she was in his arms. 
Everything but the revelation of the 
moment was forgotten. 

“You always will be Louise to me, 
for she and Paris, my Paris, are 
synonymous!” 

* * * ok 

D’Arblay introduced Marie into his 
circle of friends—artists, musicians, 
writers. She entered into their careless 
life, and was dazzled by the newness 


of it, but she was not like them. D’Ar- 


blay was more deeply impressed than 
he at first knew by their respectful 
courtesy to her. She did not under- 
stand that his love might be a caprice, 
and he was stirred by her absolute 
faith. 
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One evening, as he sat in the twi- 
light improvising a kind of reverie, his 
contented mind was dreaming of Paris 
—Paris, with his father and mother. 

“Oh, Julien!” exclaimed Marie, 
thrusting out the evening paper. “Here 
is your painting of the little debutante 
reproduced. She is going to be mar- 
ried soon.” 

“Married!” he repeated, musingly. 

Marie let the paper slip to the floor, 
and for a time they were silent, while 
he played on. She went. and sat be- 
side him, resting her head on his 
shoulder, and he dropped his cheek 
on her hair. 

“Shouldn’t we marry?” she whis- 
pered. It’s not because we’d be any 
happier—only it’s right.’ 

He slipped his arm round her. 
“Dearest, I want our love to live,” he 
simply explained. 

She smiled half-wistfully, half in 
pity. “You don’t understand,” she 
said. “You don’t know, you don’t feel 
what real marriage means.” 


“Happiness comes of freedom,” he 
gently answered, “and yet I am a will- 


ing prisoner!” He drew her closer. 
“Are you not contented ?” 

“Yes, so long as I am with you, but 
some day you will understand.” 

“Where are we going to-night?” he 
asked, 

“To De Fries’ studio. 
to goP” . 

“Don’t you?” he asked, surprised. 

“No. I always had rather stay with 
you alone.” 

He brightened. “And I thought you 
were so happy with them!” 

“You see, Julian, dear, you don’t 
understand!” 

He smiled tenderly. No woman had 
told him that before. 

Towards eleven o’clock he was rest- 
less, not because their evening was 
dull, but because the habit of years 
was calling. He never had known 
anything but the gaiety of the night 
life. Even when a boy he was up till 
midnight, petted and amused by the 
artists who gathered in his father’s 
studio on Montmartre. 

“Will you read to me, dear?” he 
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asked, and gave her a book translated 
from the French—a collection of short 
stories. She understood very little. 
He gazed into the fire, laughing, while 
she read. Suddenly he looked at her, 
conscious of the contrast between the 
stories and the girl. It struck him 
harshly that should he be obliged to 
explain she would be shocked. Her 
purity had not made so strong an ap- 
peal before, and it gave him a sudden 
feeling of self-abhorrence that he 
should be the one to rob her of her 
ideals. He was dragging this girl 
down to the level of the others. As 
he studied her, he knew that not until 
now had he grasped all her beauty, 
because he had not understood! He 
seized the book and flung it into the 


‘fire. 


“Forgive me!” He fell on his 
knees, hiding his face in her gown. 

She did not know what had hap- 
pened and did not ask. After a while 
she touched his cheek and found it 
wet. 

* * * 

A week later, when she went into 
the studio in the early morning, Julien 
was setting up a large canvas to begin 
the painting of Louise for the Paris 
salon. 

“Beloved,” he said, “I have aban- 
doned that picture of despair. I want 
to paint you as Aphrodite, whose 
beauty conquered every heart, and at 
the touch of whose feet herbage quiv- 
ered into flower.” 

Ever since that night of unexplained 
tears his love had been more gentle. 
They no longer joined his gay friends, 
who jested over his seclusion, calling 
it a jealous passion. His thoughts 
were centered on this new picture, and 
he refused all other work. She 
watched the daily progress of the 
masterpiece, and it deepened her love 
because she saw that while he held to 
her likeness, it was his own, his new 


‘jdeal that was appearing and looking 


at him through the copy of her eyes. 
She began to realize vaguely what the 
tears had meant that night. 

The day they stood before the fin- 
ished work he was trembling with 


4 
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emotion and with the thrill of victory. 
re was awed by the exquisite beauty 
of it. 

“Our friends must see it,” he said. 
With the completing of the picture 
came the return of his bohemian gai- 
ety. He wanted to mingle with his 
friends; he wanted their approval and 
praise. The satisfaction of triumph 
stirred his blood. “I have it!” he ex- 
claimed. “We’ll give a fancy dress 
ball, just as the students do in Paris 
every spring after their pictures have 
been sent to the salon. They call it 
the ‘Bal des Quat’z Arts.’ It will take 
me back to what this triumph would 
mean in my Paris!” 

* * * 

The night of the ball, Marie was 
dressed in scarlet satin as the Queen 
of Bohemia. Julien had painted on 
the clinging gown fantastic scenes rep- 
resenting Bohemia and Bacchanalian 
feasts. She wore a crown of gilt vine 
leaves, studded with brilliants, and 
carried a scepter entwined with ivy 
and surmounted by a pine cone. Jul- 
ien was dressed as the Noctambulist 
in “Louise,” personifying the Pleas- 
ures of Paris. He wore a cape over- 
coat, opera hat and white gloves. Un- 
der his coat was a bright, fantastic 
costume of spring, from which dangled 
‘many little folly bells. 

The decorations in the studio were 
elaborate and bizarre. On the plat- 
form stood the veiled painting of 
Aphrodite that was not to be uncov- 
ered until the chorus from a visiting 
grand opera company had given the 
scene from “Louise,” in which she is 
crowned the Muse of Montmartre. The 
laughing, singing, dancing crowd, 
dressed in fantastic costumes, filled 
the large rooms. There was the King 
of Fools dancing with Fate; Ulysses 
followed by a winged siren; a pudgy 
little Frenchman as Cupid, shooting 
paper arrows promiscuously; a satyr 
plaguing Pan, whose shepherd’s pipe 
was but faintly heard in the tumult; 
a girl representing Night, wearing on 
her head an owl, his electric eyes 
winking audaciously. There were 
many in the characteristic attire of 


Bohemia, escorting columbines and 
dancing girls. The noise and whirl 
were so disconcerting that it was near 
midnight when the singers from the 
opera company arrived, that Marie, 
standing on the platform with Julien, 
was able to study the excitement in 
his flushed face. A curious light was 
in his eyes, as if he had staked his 
all on a racing horse and was watch- 
ing the desperate close. 

The orchestra began the scene from 
“Louise,” and there was immediate 
quiet. “The King of the Fools” came 
forward and sang with great flourish, 
after which the dancing girls burst in, 
twinkling about and turning cart- 
wheels, then making way for the pre- 
miere danseuse, in a gauzy pink cos- 
tume. The grizettes and Bohemians 
sang: 


“Louise, dost thou consent to be queen 
of all Bohemia? 

Louise, dost thou consent to be Muse 
of the Sacred Mount?” 


Marie nodded. Julien stifled an ex- 
clamation, and flinging his arms round 
her, crushed her to him, as though the 
joyous crowd was conspiring to take 
her from him. She gave him a quick 
glance, and was startled by the de- 
fiance in his eyes. 

The scene continued until the King 
of the Fools ran away with the 
Daughters of Joy. Then the crowd 
demanded: 

“The painting! Unveil it!” 

Julien’s muscles tightened, and he 
hesitated, as if it was not to this mad 
throng that he wanted to show his tri- 
umph, but Marie turned to the canvas, 
eager for their praise of Julien’s gen- 
ius. He abruptly threw off the drape. 
A gasp ran over the room. 

Aphrodite, born of the sea foam, 
was looking at’ the beauties of earth 
with joyous wonder. Youth and purity 
lighted her dazzled eyes. A vapor was 
rising from the calm sea, showing the 
exquisite flesh tints, as through a veil. 
In the distance could faintly be seen 
white swans coming to greet her, and 
the sparrow and the dove were hover- 
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ing over her head. In the white clouds 
against the pale blue sky were vaguely 
seen the Houris and the Graces, en- 
twining garlands and weaving robes 
for her, that mistily harmonized the 
colors of the rose, violet, lily, hya- 
cinth and narcissus. 

The guests were speechless under 
the spell of beauty, but suddenly they 
burst into wild cheers, and seizing Jul- 
ien, carried him on their shoulders 
round and round the studio, while they 
continued their almost hysterical out- 
burst. Marie’s heart was throbbing 
madly. It was the love she had in- 
spired that made this great painting 
possible. 

When the excitement had subsided 
they discussed and analyzed the pic- 
ture until the waiters appeared with 
tables that were to be set for the sup- 
per. Then they again broke into 
hilarious dancing and singing. A table 
in the middle of the room was swept 
clear of glasses and plates, and a 
thiniy clad French girl from the opera 
sprang on to it, and gave a dance du 
ventre. They cheered and urged her 
on. Another girl whirled dizzily in a 
fantastic dance with curious contor- 
tions. 

A desperate light glowed in Julien’s 
eyes, and he cheered each performer 
with increasing fervor. He urged his 
guests to drink, and encouraged every 
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daring dance and audacious song, as if 
he wanted to see the limit of their 
vulgarity. Marie nervously watched 
him, but he no longer heeded her. 

It was nine in the morning before 
the party broke up. A long line of 
motor cars waited to take the noisy 
revelers. Julien followed them out, 
hoarsely shouting his good-byes. When 
the last had gone, he violently slammed 
the door and turned to Marie, who 
gazed at him almost afraid. 

“God!” he exclaimed. “Paris! The 
life I loved! It’s gone! It’s dead! 
There is only you . . . Marie!” 


* * * oo 


They stood before Aphrodite, and 
her pure beauty brought peace after 
the storm. The chaotic state of the 
room was forgotten under her charm. 
Marie glanced at Julien and saw many 
emotions flitting across his pale face. 
There was much that he wanted to 
tell her of what he had learned since 
yesterday, but they were unsayable 
things. Of all the married men who 
had been present not one had brought 
his wife. He realized now what he 
had not been able to know until she 
came. 

“Marie,” he said, slowly turning to 
her, “I want to begin a new life. There 
is only one way. Let us marry to- 
day.” 


ViOLees 


Bring violets to me when the day is young, 
And when the sun mounts higher to gem the blue 
Of smiling skies, bring violets to me then, 
Of all the flowers the best beloved by you. 
And when the nesting birds their evening song have sung, 
And soft night winds draw near, bring violets once again. 
Violets, sweet flowers by heaven blest, 
Oh, bring them to me when my life is past, 
And weary hands are folded and at rest— 
Bring violets sweet whose fragrance rare shall last. 


ELIZABETH VORE. 





The End of the Run 


By Alfred Howe Davis 


the eastern ranges of the 

Sierras, the cattle were being 

moved to the higher hills, and 
Jimmy Benson sat in his little shack 
of a ranch house figuring industriously 
on the possibilities of a monopoly in 
the mustang market. 

Jimmy was prematurely bald; his 
overalls sagged low; his turned-up 
shirt collar rubbed his ears; yet he 
had come into the same heritage as 
many another bachelor that spring. 
Ann had promised to marry him in 
June; and it takes money to get mar- 


7 HE SNOW was melting from 


ried even in southern Nevada. Jimmy- 


had a little saved up—not much. But 
between the Peace and the Kaweah 
rivers one and perhaps two fine bands 
of wild mustangs - were ranging— 
Jimmy’s mustangs if he could crowd 
the other fellows out. “I need it for 
_ my trooso,” Jimmy solemnly assured 
himself. “The others ain’t buying 
troosos this year.” Which was shame- 
less juggling with the facts, for well 
he knew that Cal Rawlins was en- 
gaged to Nora Ryan, and Nora was the 
sister of Ann. 

Three hundred head of mustangs 
running wild between Peace and the 
Kaweah; and Jimmy was the man who 
could run them in, for he knew mus- 
tangs as other men know their dogs. 
However, he would needa partner; 
some one with corrals big enough to 
handle the bunch. Who better than 
Ann’s own father, Old Man Ryan? 

Jimmy dropped in at the Ryan 
ranch as the shadows were lengthen- 
ing over the meadows and was hos- 
pitably bidden to supper. It was a 
good supper with trimmings, and none 
the less palatable because Ann sat 
beside him at the table. The meal 


ended, Jimmy and Ryan went outside. 
There Jimmy made the old man a 
handsome offer relative to rounding 
up, dividing and selling the two bands. 

“The whole three hundred of ’em,” 
meditated Ryan, handing over his 
cigarette papers and tobacco pouch. 

“There’s the white horse’s bunch 
that I know is in this district. That 
means about a hundred and fifty 
horses. I ain’t sure about the Peace 
river bunch, just where they are. We 
can take after them later. I tell you, 
Dad, there ain’t none of them anti- 
monopoly laws here to bother us. It 
ought to be an almighty good year for 
the mustang business. Feed’s been 
plenty all winter, and they came 
through in fine shape. I’ve sighted the 
white mustang’s bunch two or three 
times lately. But it ain’t going to be 
good for this whole district. You and 
me, we got to keep it to ourselves.” 

“What’s this here aunty-mon—what 
do you call it?” 

“Just this: we gotta git rid of com- 
petition, and competition means Raw- 
lins’ outfit. I heard to-day he’s get- 
ting ready to make ‘a run-in—maybe 
to-morrow. Well, I figure there’s only 
two ways to beat that: one is to buy 
him off and the other is to run him 
out.” 

Ryan considered this for some time 
in silence. When he did speak it was 
as one who suddenly remembers a 
grievance. There was almost a whine 
in the old man’s voice. 

“Well, I don’t want nothing to do 
with no rustling business, I can tell 
you. There’s a powerful difference 
between mustanging and rustling, you 
got to remember.” 

“You're getting off the track, Dad. 
Let’s settle points as they come. What 
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THE END OF THE RUN 


are we going to do about Rawlins?” 

“Well, you can’t buy Rawlins off, 
you know that. And as for running 
him off, I don’t know. I never counted 
on Rawlins as being a fellow inclined 
to run. Besides, all along this river 
you know Rawlins has his friends, and 
as a mustanger I never heard it said 
that he ever brought in any branded 
horses from the hills.” 

Jimmy puffed twice at his cigarette, 
inhaled, blew off the ashes and tuen 
puffed again before he flipped the 
stump at a round cactus which was 
covered with spring blossoms. 

“Ryan, you know as well as I do 
that I never roped a branded horse in 
my life, figuring on it. The buckskin 
that came near costing you your life 
was, aS you know, run into the corral 
at night and picked out as a likely 
horse for you before daylight. I didn’t 
have any better chance to see he was 
branded than you did. I thought you 
had forgotten that. If you don’t want 
to go in on the business, of course ali 
you got to do is to say so.” 

“T want to go in on it, you know 
that,” Ryan said. “The business itself 
isn’t bad, but I don’t seem to forget 
that ramcheree horse you gave me last 
spring for a mustang when the rheu- 
matism gets up in that shot wound in 
my knee like it does to-day. I never 
doubted you was no rustler, but you 
ought to be more particular about 
keeping branded horses from the herd, 
even if they do happen to be running 
with the mustangs. About Rawlins, 
well ” and Ryan shook his head. 
“He can’t be bought off, because he’s 
doing too well on that ranch of his, 
and as for running him out of the 
country, I wouldn’t like the job. You 
got the reputation of getting rid of 
men who don’t jibe with you, and I 
guess I’ll leave it to you.” 

Ryan’s wordiness tired Jimmy. 
“Well, something’s got to be decided 
on right away. My boys are ready for 
the run-in, anc we calculate to get the 
whole bunch of the white mustang 
herd near the mouth of the canyon 
to-morrow morning at daybreak.” 

“You'll have to settle it yourself, 
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Jimmy,” Ryan said, turning toward 
the house. “Any nine hundred pound 
mustang you bring in here I’ll under- 
take to sell for you at forty dollars 
a head in open market, but I’ll go 
no farther with you than that. As 
for putting Rawlins out of business, 
perhaps you don’t know that he and 
Nora is making their plans, and I 
couldn’t do nothing like that for her 
sake, if nothing else. Of course, on 
the other hand, you and Ann have 
your intentions, and I don’t want to 
do nothing to hurt her feelings, or 
yours either.” Ryan was plainly get- 
ting worried. “You'll have to settle 
with Rawlins yourself. I got to steer 
mutual.” 

“Outside of that herd of the white 
stallion and that other bunch on the 
Kaweah there isn’t a good herd of 
wild horses in the district this season, 
and I haven’t got time to go north,” 
Jimmy said. ‘Why, I can remember 
the time, and I guess you can, too, 
when there were more mustangs that 
never seen a white man, ranging over 
Nevada than there were humans in 
this State. But that isn’t now. There 
is only room for one mustanging out- 
fit here, and I calculate that me and 
the boys from my place will be it. Of 
course I ain’t looking for no trouble, 
but when Rawlins comes up here this 
evening to see Nora, just tell him that 
I claim the right to operate this range 
between the Kaweah and the Peace. 
Tell him Jimmy Wyatt claims this. 
I’ve stepped aside and let Rawlins get 
the early choice of the horses other 
times, but this year there is only room 
for one outfit.” 

“T’ll tell him,” said Ryan. “And I 
would hate for the girls’ sake to see 
either of you come to an ontoward 
end. But you better look a little out, 
Jimmy. Rawlins is no man to fool 
‘with, and as I say, both of you being 
prospective members of my family, 
I don’t want neither of you hurt. Come 
in and set down awhile?” 

Jimmy declined, and went to the 
corral fence to untie his saddle pony. 
Ryan sat down stiffly on the doorstep. 
Presently he called: 
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“Tf you feel you got to do it, shoot 
him in the legs.” 

If Jimmy heard this he gave no sign 
—but mounted and started off in the 
direction of the hills. After a few 
minutes’ riding he struck the trail near 
the dry bed of the Kaweah, and this 
he followed, letting his tough mustang 
jog along at his own pace. Near the 
hills the river bed, with its white sand 
and ancient willows, cut deeper into 
the earth. The sun was sinking as 
Jimmy caught sight of a camp fire 
on the opposite side of the river, half 
a mile ahead. He knew the exact 
location of his own camp, and he con- 
cluded that this must be Rawlins’. 
Jimmy guided his mustang down into 
the river bed. The sand was soft and 
the pony made slow time, but Jimmy 
was in no hurry just then. 

When he arrived at a point oppo- 
site the strange camp fire, he got out 
of the saddle, crossed the hackamore 
over the animal’s head and crawled 
up the bank. Rawlins and two other 
men were camped not more than a 
hundred yards away, and Jimmy could 
hear their voices, though-he could not 
make out what they said. He took a 
swift inventory of the camp; saw the 
half-dozen saddle ponies staked out, 

_eating alfalfa that had been packed 
there; and he likewise noticed the 
quantity of ropes and pickets which 
lay on the ground near Rawlins. 

It was all the evidence Jimmy need- 
ed that Rawlins was after the white 
mustang bunch. The thought that this 
was the chance to get Rawlins leaped 
to Jimmy’s mind. He considered the 
situation. It was shooting a man in 
the back. In the open, Rawlins would 
have a chance to fight; would be glad 
to fight rather than suffer any inter- 
ference in his mustanging plans. Raw- 
lins was a good shot, though slow on 
the pull; but then Jimmy had supreme 
faith in his own ability. But—and this 
was a serious question: did he dare 
have complete confidence in old Ryan? 
Jimmy decided he did not. It was 
about time for the old man to make 
his annual application, which had thus 
far been fruitless, for a deputy sher- 
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iff’s commission. Ryan would not 
stand for any trouble just now. Why, 
he had even been afraid that a brand- 
ed horse would be run into his corral 
by mistake in the round-up. Jimmy 
sighed at such scruples. 

Slithering down the bank, he re- 
turned to his horse. One thing puz- 
zled him. Why was Rawlins camped 
here for the night? An experienced 
mustanger such as he must certainly 
know the location of the white stal- 
lion’s herd, and likewise that it would 
be impossible to get close to them un- 
less the start was made at dawn. 
Jimmy finally dismissed the subject on 
the supposition that Rawlins intended 
going to Ryan’s place that night, 
where he would get a fresh mount 
early in the morning for the range 
work, 

Some distance further up the river 
bed, when the smoke from Rawlins’ 
camp fire was no longer to be seen, 
Jimmy took the hard surface. of the 
prairie again. 

He could make out a few black 
spots near the base of the range, and, 
taking his field glasses from their 
case, he saw a herd of perhaps a hun- 
dred and fifty horses. They were 
restless, and milling about, for away 
to the left, cut off from the main herd, 
the white mustang and a buckskin stal- 
lion were battling. Jimmy could see 
them rear—their manes flying high— 
and strike viciously with their fore- 
feet. But the buckskin soon had 
enough of it. He broke away and 
came running in Jimmy’s direction. 
The white mustang chased him for per- 
haps a quarter of a mile before. he 
turned back to his own herd. 

The buckskin sighted Jimmy after 
a few minutes and cut out across the 
prairie at a sharp angle. The herd 
wnich had been restless during the 
battle quieted down and began grazing 
as the white stallion galloped back 
among them. 

Jimmy took the river bed again un- 
til he came within a few miles of the 
herd. Then suddenly he came upon 
his own camp set in the river bed 
ahead of him. His horse had sensed 
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the camp even sooner than the rider 
and had increased his pace canpae the 
heavy going in the sand. 

George Roberts, an eighteen year old 
boy, whom Jimmy relied on as one of 
the best mustangers in that district, 
was pulling some greasewood into 
camp for the fire. He paused and 
waited for the rider to come close. 

“Got the rope work done in the can- 
yon?” demanded Jimmy. 

“Finished it this evening,” George 
replied. ‘We seen some tracks up 
near the mouth of the canyon. Skip 
thought it would be best to put in the 
corral half way down the canyon so 
as not to make the run so long, and we 
did it. The white mustang and as 
pretty a herd of a hundred and fifty 
mares as you ever seen is running not 
more than three miles from here.” 

“You seen to the corral yourself, 
George?” Jimmy asked. 

“Not exactly. Skip tended to the 
rope work, but I set out the poles, and 
it was a job in that canyon. We 
wouldn’t get more than started down 
perhaps for a couple of feet before we 
would come on to rock.” 

“But you looked the corral over be- 
fore you left?” persisted Jimmy. 

“Yes.” 

“All right, then. Rawlins and his 
men are camped about ten miles below 
here, and they are ready for a round- 
up to-morrow morning. You and Skip 
will have to do the job alone while I 
take care of Rawlins. You heard that, 
didn’t you, Skip?” Jimmy spoke the 
last sentence as he rode up to a fire 
that burned low and clear. Skip was 
using only very dry brush, so that there 
would be little smoke from the flames. 

“Unless they start out in a new 
direction for water to-morrow, two of 
us can handle them all right,” Skip 
said. “They’ve been running through 
that canyon every morning for the last 
month. There’s plenty of feed on thg 
other side, and about fifteen miles up 
the water is good.” 

“The watering place is about fifteen 

from here?” asked Jimmy, puil- 
ing an armful of hay out of the end of 
the buckboard for his animal. 
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“About fifteen, I should say,” re- 
peated Skip. “They went there for 
water yesterday, and I don’t look for 
them to go again to-morrow. But they 
will go to feed. You say Rawlins and 
his men are out?” 

“They are out,” Jimmy assured him, 
“and they are after that bunch unless 
I’m much mistaken, though I can’t see 
why they are camped down there if 
they expect to make a run-in to-mor- 
row. Where is the Peace river herd 
now P” 

“About twenty miles west of here 
the last I seen of them three days 
ago,” stated George. He had been 
thoughtfully polishing the stock of his 
rifle with-his sleeve. “Maybe, Jimmy, 
we better postpone the run-in for a day 
or two and get Rawlins out of here to- 
morrow morning.” 

“T’'ll tend to them. They'll be here 
by daylight or before to get a start at 
the herd at daybreak. You and Skip 
do as I tell you.” 

After supper the three crawled into 
their blankets. 

“How many horses do you figure 
there are in the white mustang herd ?” 
demanded Jimmy of Skip. 

“About a hundred and fifty, and 
about the same number in the Peace 
river herd. A small buckskin is lead- 
ing them.” 

“Yes, I saw him try to run off the 
white mustang and get his mares away 
this afternoon,” Jimmy answered. “But 
from the way the white one took after 
him he is probably back at Peace river 
by now.” 

George was sound asleep, and a few 
minutes later both the others were 
breathing heavily. As the fire burned 
out, the night damp began to fall, and 
once Jimmy arose and pulled a tar- 
paulin up over the other two, and then 
crawled in himself. 

The eastern sky was just beginning 
to turn gray when Jimmy awoke. He 
built up a small fire and had the meat 
and corn meal on before he wakened 
Skip. 

They allowed George to sleep until 
the meal was ready to serve and the 
horses had been watered from one of 
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they had 


the large canvas barrels 
brought out with them. 

After a few moments’ argument it 
was decided to move the buckboard 
with the camp outfit nearer the herd. 

“No use in coming way back here 
after the stuff,” Jimmy declared, al- 
though Skip held they were wasting 
time in making the move. Two horses 
were hastily harnessed while the lug- 
gage was piled in; Skip’s own mount 
was tethered to the tailboard. Skip 
himself got on the seat and took the 
reins. George on his pony cantered 
ahead, his horse’s hoofs making no 
sound in the sand. 

Jimmy gave some final directions as 
to where the wagon was to be left, and 
‘as Skip and the outfit moved off, put 
his horse to the bank and gained the 
prairie again. There he dismounted 
and let his horse graze on the spring 
grass, while he stamped about to keep 
warm, for the morning was damp and 
cold. 

Then a shot sounded in the direction 
of the herd, and Jimmy knew that the 
run had started. There was no use 
now of waiting. The desert was grow- 
ing light, and he could see for fully 
two miles on either side of him. Every- 
thing was still except for the gray 

_creatures that are a part of the Ne- 
vada wilderness; he could see an occa- 
sional coyote and his larger brother, 
the wolf, making in a westerly direc- 
tion for water. 

Jimmy took one more look about the 
horizon, and then mounting, started on 
a slow canter toward the hills. As it 
became lighter, he let the horse out, 
and soon he could see a cloud of dust 
to his right moving along swiftly in 
the direction of the canyon. Ahead 
of the dust cloud, with mane flying in 
the morning light and tail switching to 
left and right, the white mustang gal- 
loped, his head raised, sniffing the 
morning air. Beside him, obscured in 
the dust cloud, came the herd, and per- 
haps a quarter of a mile in their rear 
Jimmy made out both George and Skip 
keeping the herd along the hills as 
they rushed on toward the canyon. 

For a short distance the foothills 
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rose steep and grassy from the prairie. 
But a little farther on they receded, 
and between them and the plains 
stretched broken country: lava rock, 
shale, bowlders, an occasional gnarled 
shrub. Cruel footing for the average 
horse, dangerous for a rider. But the 
wily, white mustang did not hesitate. 
He plunged out on the sliding lava 
rock, and his sure-footed mares fol- 
lowed him. 

George and Skip slowed down their 
horses to a walk; the herd must be en- 
couraged to leave the shale and push 
on toward the canyon. The _ ruse 
worked. The band kept moving in the 
right direction, still traveling over the 
shale. 

Suddenly George spurred his horse 
to a gallop, and two minutes later 
Jimmy was startled to see horse and 
rider go down. There was no time to 
lose now; George might be out of it 
for good. A prairie dog hole has 
served many a rider that trick. Jimmy 
lashed his own horse with the reins 
and himself rode furiously toward the 
canyon. Somebody must be there to 
turn the herd, or they might keep on 
indefinitely along the base of the foot- 
hills. 

Jimmy plunged on through the 
greasewood. The white stallion spied 
him while he was yet a mile away, and 
kicking out the dust behind him, 
broke into a swift gallop, the herd fol- 
lowing. Jimmy presently saw that. he 
had no chance, that the white leader 
was going to outrun his own horse, and 
he finally drew in as the big horse ap- 
proached the canyon. For a moment 
the animal hesitated; then, as his herd 
came up, he headed into the canyon 
without the slightest prescience of the 
barrier that’ waited him there. 

Neither George nor his horse had 
been hurt by the tumble, and by the 
time Jimmy reached the canyon 
mouth, George and Skip had arrived, 
too. 

“There is five thousand doilars for 
us,” Jimmy said exultantly, patting the 
neck of his horse. “Seen anything of 
Rawlins ?” 


There was no answer; all three 
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checked in their horses and sat tense 
in their saddles. 

The herd had met the fence and 
were coming back toward the mouth 
of the canyon at terrific speed. Some- 
how in the mad stampede of one hun- 
dred and fifty frightened horses, the 
white mustang had pushed himsélf to 
the head again. It was his enormous 
head and shoulders that loomed out of 
the dust cloud. At sight of the riders 
the band halted, broke, swayed and 
wheeled. Some mare shrieked as her 
skin was torn in the melee of flying 
hoofs. A moment later and the white 
mustang was out of sight in the dust 
and the mob of mares. The band was 
headed back toward the corral fence. 

Jimmy, George and Skip rode on for 
several minutes. They rounded a 
bend in the canyon presently, and then 
Skip voiced the fear that had suddenly 
descended on all of them. 


“That corral line didn’t hold. It’s 


only a quarter of a mile ahead, and 
they are past it now.” 


But even as he spoke, the herd 
loomed in sight again, seeking the 
mouth of the canyon. Then in tremen- 
dous confusion, they turned tail and 
rushed on down between the two walls 
of rock. 

Jimmy and his men rode fast. An- 
other elbow in the canyon rounded, and 
they could make out through the dust, 
sagging poles at either side of the can- 
yon, with broken ropes between. The 
corral had not held. But why had the 
herd returned instead of dashing on to 
freedom? What had checked them at 
the other end of the canyon? As 
Jimmy pondered on this, the white 
stallion came in sight once more. 

But this time the herd was not with 
him. They were tired with the long 
run, and he had come alone to recon- 
noitre. A meagre winter and spring 
grass had put the herd in poor condi- 
tion for long runs; they were still soft. 
Jimmy was turning these facts over 
in his mind when his attention was ar- 
rested by a startling sound behind him. 
It was the unmistakable distant thun- 
der of many hoofs. 

The riders did not waste a second; 
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they knew the danger that threatened 
them. They dug in the spurs and 
forced their horses to climb the almost 
sheer walls of the canyon. The horses, 
frightened themselves, climbed des- 
perately. 

“What do you make of it?” Skip 
asked. Jimmy made no answer. He 
was not sure, and being uncertain, he 
was preparing for anything. His car- 
bine came across his arm and his hand 
was on the magazine. A moment later 
the buckskin mustang that Jimmy had 
seen battling with the white stallion, 
Came tearing along the canyon, and 
behind him fully two hundred head of 
plump little mustang mares. The 
three scarcely noticed the stream of 
racing horses, but peered hard into the 
dirt cloud behind to see what would 
emerge. Three rifles were ready for 
instant action. 

A rider came out from the dust 
cloud, and as he caught sight of the 
guns on the hillside, his hands reached 
skyward. Jimmy smiled to himself. 
It was old Ryan, and behind him a 
second later came three more horse- 
men. One of them was Rawlins. 

“Get off them horses and leave them 
carbines on the saddles,” Jimmy said 
as they rode up. The four obeyed. 
“Now let’s talk things over,” Jimmy 
continued, addressing Rawlins and 
Ryan. 

“I don’t exactly see that there is 
anything to talk over, Jimmy,” Raw- 
lins drawled, with a Missouri Valley 
accent. ‘We were heading this herd 
for our corral across the end of the 
canyon. I suppose you admit we got 
the right to do it under the laws of 
Nevada.” 

“You got a corral across the end of 
the canyon?” questioned Jimmy. But 
there was no need of an answer. For 
the low roar of hoofs came again, and 
the mustangs came plunging around a 
bend in the canyon. As they saw the 
riders they stopped. In the danger of 
men the two stallions had forgotten 
the matter of supremacy among them- 
selves and ran side by side. 

“There is about twelve thousand 
dollars worth of horseflesh in those 
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two herds,” Jimmy announced. Then 
he rode down the steep path, George 
and Skip following. 

“And I suppose, Rawlins,” Jimmy 
continued, “if you and Ryan are will- 
ing, we might as well combine on the 
proposition and share the proceeds. 
We seem to have most of the Kaweah 
and Peace river herds here, and by 
good luck your rope is holding at the 
end of the canyon when ours didn’t. 
What do you say? I'll give you my 
word that our herd is about fifty less 
in number than yours. I got a chance 
and made a swift count of both of 
them.” 

“Put down the firearms, Jimmy. It’s 
agreeable to me, and would have been 
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in the first place. If you had come over 
to the ranch I was going to make a 
proposition to you. There is only one 
way for us mustangers to win out in 
this business, and that is by combina- 
tion.. Fighting each other won’t do.” 

Jimmy saw a light. “That scheme 
of getting rid of competition beats 
mine, don’t it?” he grinned at Ryan. 

“It’s a heap more comfortable and 
modern,” Ryan replied. 

The seven men rode together down 
to the end of the canyon, driving the 
mustangs ahead of them into the rope 
corral which, half an hour later, held 
three hundred head of as fine speci- 
ments of mustang horseflesh as the 
State of Nevada could boast. 





AN ECHO OF SWEET LAUGHTER IN THE HILLS 


An echo of sweet laughter in the hills, 

The green hills stained with purple, rose and blue, 

Where summer flowers clink tenderly, and glow 

Richly beneath the slanting western sun, 

The alchemist that makes the circled lake 

Pure molten gold within a silver cup— 

An echo of sweet sunshine in the hills, 
Light-hearted, sunshine-full. 


Now in the hills that bend above the lake, 

The lake so pale save in its magic hour, 

There lingers yet that note of summer mirth, 

Yet not so full and glad—a harder tone, 

Learned from the dry brown hills and aching earth, 

With sharp, brave smiles in the cold winter sun— 

A lingering note of laughter in the hills, 
Half-tinged with unknown pain. 


A bit of laughter broken with a sob, 
And hushed to sudden silence by the hills, 
Storm-ravished, lying gray before their pain, 
Trees, twisted, torn and fallen by the lake, 
Still, swept with palpitating passion, now, 
Jewel-sparkling in the promise of new life— 
A bit of laughter—with the answering pain, 
Tears, and a soul is born. 


SaRAH HAMMOND KELLY. 





Undercurrents 


By R. M. Bloch 


quizzically at the violinist. They 
were sitting in the lounge. The 
seductive sounds of a Strauss 
waltz floated out from the ball-room. 

“Singed?” queried Sartoris, with a 
luxurious puff. 

“Burnt,” answered the violinist, with 
equal compactness. 

‘““H’m, seriously ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well, Verender, then its a case of 
marriage bells and ‘bless you, my 
children,’ for you’re thirty-five, and be- 
sides you do not look like a butterfly of 
Eros. Now, did you see that proper- 
visaged little boy with the six-foot 
collar?” 

“Ve-es, think I did. What about 
him P” 

“Oh, I’m only taking him as an ex- 
ample of the male glow-worm. He 
scorches in one flame per month. This 
last year he has run the whole gamut 
from an ex-boarding school damsel 
with a doves-in-air-Lady-Clare-rose-in- 
hair demeanor down to a Madrid houri 
dressed in a Spanish history.” 

“But the woman he’s with now looks 
as innocent as white snow.” 

Sartoris lay back and simply roared. 
When he laughed, his long, lean face 
became a perfect mask of cynical 
wrinkles. “Heavens, Verrender,” he 
spluttered at last, “Mrs. Clanelly in- 
nocent! Oh, ye gods and little fishes.” 
He collapsed again. “Her books aren’t 
white as snow, I can tell you, but 
badly afflicted with the jaundice in- 
stead.” 

Verrender started. “She’s never 
the author of ‘Madame Veneuse? It’s 
so full of—of ~ 

“Earthly knowledge and stars,” said 
Sartoris, dryly, finishing the sentence. 


S cuszical lit a cigar and glanced 


“But hush. Here she comes.” 

Mrs. Clanelly rustled past with the 
collared youth, en route for the con- 
servatory. 

Sartoris irreverently hummed a tune 
of Dibdin’s under his breath as they 
vanished behind a portiere fittingly 
made of velvet. 


“Master Jove had his fancies and fine 
falderals, 

What a devil that god was for follow- 
ing the gals. 

But what was the curiest part of their 
lives 

They were always a-chasing 
other men’s wives,” 


“Where is the better-half, then?” 
queried Verrender, with an indefinable 
inflection in his voice. 

“Oh, somewhere in a_ bone-eating 
district down the India way. Would 
not take her along to his jungly para- 
dise for fear of her complexion and 
the colera. Writes long love-letters 
home to his dear wifie—she showed 
’em to me—and sweats like a nigger 
generally.” 

“Poor fellow,” said the violinist, 
softly. Sartoris gave him another 
side glance. “Hold hard, old man, I 
never asked you who she was. To mis- 
quote the newspapers, shall a little 
bird whisper Ss 

He murmured a name into his com- 
panion’s ear. 

Verrender flushed and nodded as- 
sent. “Sartoris is not such a fool as 
you thought, eh? Well, I congratulate 
you on your choice. She is a charm- 
ing personage. I’d let the potion brew 
yet and ask her a bit later on. Love 
at first sight is all right for the man, 
but a woman rarely contracts the dis- 
ease badly at the Alpha end of it. 


round 
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Look here, what about her mammy ?” 

“W-what d’ you mean?” he stam- 
mered. Sartoris screwed up his eyes 
into little pin-points of steel. “I mean 
to save the situation,” he retorted. “I’ve 
noticed lately that the lady-bird’s ma- 
ternal parent rather persecutes a cer- 
tain violinist with her charms, and I 
can’t see in the least why you should 
play Adonis to her Venus. Now, do 
not turn huffy because Truth has no 
gloves on, but take my advice. Avoid 
mamma. I know more about her than 
you do. At eighteen she fell in love 
with a circus rider during a perform- 
ance of the Russian troupe to which 
he belonged, and managed to run away 
with him. She’s Lord Rosmerholme’s 
daughter, and if you would remember 
the House of twenty years ago, you 
might be able to picture the old peer. 
He was one of your pompous, beef- 
eating, watch-chained politicians, who 
talked you down. The part of heavy 
father suited him to perfection, and 
when his daughter’s inevitable fare- 
well letter was found stuck on her pin- 
cushion he raved and ‘cussed’ and dis- 
owned her. Well, she vanished into 
Moscow, and from the social horizon 
for three years, and then reappeared 
with the baby, but minus the husband. 
Old Rosmerholme was dead by this 
time, so his wife had enough courage 
to receive the prodigal back again, 
and after a while Mrs. Grundy did 
likewise. I confess that the baby has 
grown into a jolly nice girl, but though 
she is our hostess to-night, I wouldn’t 
trust myself to her mamma. It’s all 
very well being the favorite swain and 
chief darling of two women when they 
don’t know each other—I’ve tried that 
myself—but when they’re mother and 
daughter it’s a trifle torpid.” 

Verrender’s jaw set into an uncom- 
promising square. For a musician he 
had a very manly chin. “You need not 
be afraid of that,” he said, with a 
touch of frost. “But what became of 
her husband ?” 

“Nobody knows. It’s rumored that 
he died, and she is generally regarded 
as a widow by the younger genera- 
tion. Anyhow, he disappeared, though 


that’s nothing unusual when one is a 
Russian.” 

“What a shame you never went on 
the stage,” said Verrender, with a grin. 
“I could imagine you as a scandal- 
mongering Iago, an  infernoesque 
Dante or Mephisto. You’d make a 
nice, long, ironical Mephistopheles, 
and with a curly black wig and lan- 
guorously drooped eyelips, you could 
recite ‘Don Juan’ to advantage.” 

Sartoris was about to make one of 
his sardonic little replies when their 
hostess swept out from the ballroom. 

Madame Obronoff was a_ distin- 
‘guished looking woman with a splen- 
did carriage. She was not beautiful 
nor even pretty, but although no one 
could exactly describe wherein her 
charm lay, she was noticed hours be- 
fore the more well favored of her sex 
received a single glance. Some said it 
was the graceful way she had of walk- 
ing from the hips; others the poise of 
her head and the manner in which she 
coiled her hair in a low Grecian knot 
upon the neck. Great connoisseurs in 
feminine beauty had criticised her 
large hands and feet, her irregular 
features and wide, red mouth, and 
fallen captive to her fascination all the 
same. Her magnetism did not sur- 
round her own person: it rather ema- 
nated from her and subjected other 
individualities to her own. 

Madame Obronoff was always per- 
fectly dressed. She neared the two 
men with a smile that just lifted the 
corners of her lips and left her eyes 
cold. The emerald-studded combs in 
her hair showed green-gold fire in the 
electric light. 

“So I have to reproach Lord Sar- 
toris for your long absence, Mr. Ver- 
render,” she said, turning to the violin- 
ist. “Mademoiselle Renee has just 
finished her chansonette, and every- 
body is longing to hear you play. You 
brought your violin with you, did you 
not ?” 

“Pay for your refreshments, my boy, 
pay for your refreshments,” breathed 
the irrepressible Sartoris from the 
background. The moientary shadow 
left Verrender’s brow. “Yes,” he re- 
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UNDER CURRENTS 


plied, diving under the covch for the 
instrument. His cuffs slipped as he 
did so, revealing the fine, firm-fingered 
hands more clearly. Madame Obro- 
noff watched him enigmatically. They 
returned to the ballroom, where a large 
and gilded company was devouring 
ices after a set of the Lancers. 

A girl seated near the door rose at 
their entrance. She was dressed very 
simply and wore no jewelry. Her 
face, if not pretty, was spirituelle and 
refined. “Is Mr. Verrender going to 
play, mother?” she queried. Madame 
Obronoff’s barbaric rings flashed as 
she moved her fingers. “Yes,” she 
answered curtly. “Then I would like 
to accompany you, if you don’t mind,” 
the girl continued, addressing Ver- 
render for the first time. He smiled 
a grateful assent, and her eyes lit up. 
They were blue-grey when _ she 
laughed. They crossed over to the 
piano together. 

The clatter of spoons ceased abrupt- 
ly and a lull ensued in the conversa- 
tion. 

The violinist was a well known lion 
in the West End. The only times 
society overlooks Bohemian ancestors 
are when their heir acquires riches 
or belongs to the Muses, and Verren- 
der had been no exception to the rule. 
The girl seated herself at the grand 
piano and turned slightly on the re- 
volving stool. Verrender stared at a 
little tendril of hair that had loosened 
behind her ear. ‘Will you play some- 
thing of your own composition?” she 
asked. ‘Would you like it?” “Oh, 
yes.” “Then I will.’ 

He fumbled in his portfolio and 
produced a thin music manuscript. 
She ~s:ed at him questioningly. “It 
is nc. printed?” she murmured. 

“No, I don’t want ‘Undercurrents’ 
published, because ” He stopped 
and glanced at her. 

“Because what?” she queried art- 
lessly. 

“I conceived it on the day I first 
met you.” 

Verender could see nothing of her 
face, as she crashed quite suddenly 
into the opening bars of his piece. He 
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adjusted his violin and began to play. 

After the powerful crescendo of the 
introduction the notes crept into low, 
dolorous sighs like reeds whispering 
in the wind. Before Verrender’s eyes 
the audience faded gradually out of 
sight behind a pale, golden blur of 
light. He was alone with the girl 
and his music, his bow strayed off 
into strange, new divinations of his 
harmonies; his spirit lived in their 
song. He saw her profile shining 
whitely above the keys that strained 
beneath her touch, like lost, radiant 
souls seeking for human speech. The 
sound flew shuttlewise from him to 
her; it bound them round with diluted, 
sun-tinged threads. They were weav- 
ers spinning the melodies of Cosmos 
into a web of laughter and weeping, 
of passion and of tears. The music 
held the whirr of many wheels of life 
turning within each other; it flashed 
in silver ripples across the dunes of 
Eternity; it wailed with the sob of a 
million rivers commingling in oceanic 
immensities. They were left to- 
together as they had been in the be- 
gining when their new souls_ beat 
against the world-heart and _ kissed 
above the void of the waters. They 
soared up and upwards, higher and 
still higher. Her face came nearer 
to his own through the glooming light, 
insistent and wonderful, with the 
dead, immemorial past pressing upon 
the pupils of her eyes, grey-agate eyes 
translucent yet unfathomable. He felt 
her breath against his lips and bent 
forward towards her with a sharp, in- 
drawn sigh. 

Then she receded suddenly from his 
sight. His passion ebbed from him 
in a sick, heavy flood. He was spirit- 
less and old, a grey sheen as of false 
dawning crept across the ridges of his 
dream. He grew aware that she was 
still seated at the piano and that he 
had finished playing. The bow hung 
slackly from his fingers, his mouth 
was ashen. 

From the vague haze that reigned 
in the ballroom, Madame Obronoff 
detached herself first. She stood 
against the wall in utter silence. Her 
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jewels gleamed with phosphorescent 
specks like the spotted bands of a 
snake. To Verrender’s excited imagi- 
nation thin trails of flame ran in and 
out between her lashes. Sartoris 
loomed through the mist like a grim 
spectre. ‘You played like the devil,” 
he said; “but for goodness sake be 
rational. Don’t stand there like a 
mummy and make an ass of your- 
self,” he continued in an undertone, 
shaking Verrender’s arm roughly. 
His voice was drowned in a perfect 


deluge of clapping from the re-awak- 


ening audience. 

The violinist stared at the girl. She 
rose suddenly beneath his gaze and 
stretched out her arms across the 
piano with a dumb, hurt misery in her 
face. 

“Ah, God,” she sobbed, “Ah, God, 
that day should:be so soon.” 

“Swinburne?” interrogated Sarto- 
ris, with raised eyebrows. 

For all answer, the girl’s fingers 
crashed down upon the keys with a 


sharp, jangled jar, and she slipped 
softly off the music-stool and fell 


in a dead faint. Sartoris whistled 
gently. 

“Bad as that! Help, you idiot, else 
everybody’ll know about Billy’s Little 
Love Affair by to-morrow,” he mut- 
tered savagely at the petrified Verren- 
der. The violinist, startled out of his 
abstraction, bent and raised the still 
figure clumsily in his arms. The touch 
of her body thrilled him like an elec- 
tric shock. The company thronged 
round in an eager, excited group. 
“Heat,” announced Sartoris coolly, as 
he dashed off for the brandy. Mad- 
ame Obronoff sprinkled her daugh- 
ter’s forehead with eau de cologne. 
Her face was hard and apathetic. Af- 
ter a few minutes the girl’s fingers 
distended, and her lashes fluttered up- 
wards. She saw Verrender’s eyes 
above her and smiled through her 
half-swoon. 

“Can you rise?” he asked hoarsely. 
She looked at him in bewilderment. 
He lifted her with the tenderness of 
a woman, and with his arm around her 
guided her into the hall amid great 
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commiseration. Madame Obronoff 
hurried after him. 

“No; not to the lounge. Come into 
my boudoir,” she said quickly. She 
opened a door to the right and 
switched on the electric light. They 
entered a small, opaque room. The 
walls were papered with pink, and 
the furniture and cushions had been 
kept in the same vague, soft rose. 
From the corner a life-size figure of 
Venus of Milo showed palely sensu- 
ous. Among the waste of cigarettes 
and yellow-backs upon the side table 
was a. massive gold samovar. The 
draperies exhaled some sickly Ori- 
ental perfume. The girl extricated 
herself from Verrender’s clasp with 


‘the first touch of renewed color in her 


face, and sank down upon the divan. 

He remained standing in some em- 
barrassment. 

Madame Obronoff had not stirred 
from the door. The magnetism of her 
fixed gaze arrested Verrender’s. They 
regarded each other steadily. 

The emeralds in her hair shone like 
the green iris of a cat. Her pupils 
had a purple sheen behind the violet, 
she breathed softly in long, deep in- 
spirations. A sudden spell fell upon 
the little group. The pink-shaded 
globes threw an almost theatrical glow 
upon the three figures, making them 
portentous, fateful. 

The girl leaned against the cush- 
ions in a white straight line. Verren- 
der stood perfectly still, calm and 
square, with his massive shoulders 
outlined darkly against the wall. 
Madame Obronoff remained opposite, 
wonderfully shapened, Junoesque, ex- 
quisitely proportioned. The French 
clock on the mantelpiece ticked with 
irritating energy through the silence 
of crisis. From the ballroom came a 
flattened surge of vivacity in one sub- 
dued sound, as of undercurrents flow- 
ing ever onward beneath the sea. 

“Keith,” said Madame Obronoff 
suddenly; “Keith.” 

The girl straightened still more. 
“Mother,” she sobbed, “how caa 
you?” Madame Obronoff did not 
heed the interruption, but advanced 
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upon Verrender. He did ‘not move, 
staring right in front of him. She 
wound her arms about his neck with 
an ecstatic smile. 

“T hunger for you,” she whispered, 
“for the great, strong soul of you, the 
music of you. You are my life, my 
immortality, my God. Oh, you do not 
know how I love you, Keith—I love 
you. 

Verrender was as inanimate as Her- 
cules at the parting of the ways. The 
fierceness in her voice deepened. 

“Give me one word, only one little 
word of comfort,” she pleaded. “You 
are my sight, my speech, my hearing. 
God or the devil only knows what 
makes me crave for you so after all 
these days, these weary, heart-break- 
ing years. You do not guess what I 
am, what I can do. I could beat the 


, 


harmony out of your mind, I could 
drag you down——” 

The girl started forward. She was 
as pale as the Venus, but her eyes 


were vestal. 

“And I could raise you up,” she 
cried triumphantly. Madame Obro- 
noff’s arms fell from Verrender’s neck. 
Her lips distended into two gray, 
writhing lines. Verrender turned to 
the girl like a man delivered from the 
nightmare. 

“Violet,” he asked softly, “do you 
mean it?” 

“With all my heart.” 

“Then—then——” he stammered. 
She nodded as frankly as a child, 
smiling amid her trouble. “Yes, I love 
you,” she said. 

“And so do I,” he answered. 

“Good God!” breathed Madame 
Obronoff. For a moment she re- 
mained stunned and silent, then she 
turned upon the girl with the swift- 
ness and injustice of a tigress. “You,” 
she said disjointedly between set 
teeth. “You at the eleventh hour to 
come between him and me. All these 
ages I have had you to remind me of 
the husband who scourged me, tram- 
pled upon my name, my honor, my 
naked soul. You are his daughter, 
for no child of his is anything of 
mine. Oh, I have hated you, hated 
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you, hated you. I packed you off to 
boarding schools and strangers, but 
you always turned up again to remind 
me of the past. Women must al- 
ways remember when memory hurts.” 

The girl sank into a white, huddled 
heap at her feet. “Mother,” she 
sobbed, groveling at the splendid 
robes. “Oh, mother!” 

Madame Obronoff looked down on 
her with baneful lips. Her face was 
as hard as an oval cut cameo. 

“And now,” she continued in the 
same impersonal, incurious voice, 
“when I have felt true passion for the 
first time, when I have sighted the 
heaven of which I despaired, I find 
you so much of your father’s daugh- 
ter that you steal all I desire before 
my very eyes. Are you so likened to 
me that you must love the same man 
as I? Have you grown into woman- 
hood only to deprive me of life?” 

The girl sobbed on. 

Verrender was paralyzed into inac- 
tion. Madame Obronoff spoke again 
in a terrible monotone more deadly 
than any mere hysterical bravado. 

“Curse you-—” 

Verrender interposed a broad, mas- 
culine form. “None of that,” he com- 
manded. “Get up, Violet.” The girl 
rose instinctively. Just at that mo- 
ment the door opened and Sartoris en- 
tered unceremoniously. The wily dip- 
lomatist took in the whole situation at 
a glance. Ostentatiously producing a 
monocle from his waistcoat pocket he 
affixed it calmly to his eye. 

“Ah, madame,” he remarked, as if 
he were mentioning the weather, “you 
have been absent for almost ten min- 
utes. Your—er—guests will be ex- 
pecting you.” : 

Madame Obronoff did not answer 
him. She went over to the mirror, 
fluffed up her hair with her fingers 
and pinched a little color into her livid 
cheeks. A tragedy-queen would have 
envied her the action. 

“Thank God, I have my stays on,” 
she said quite simply, as she turned to 
Sartoris. “Else I should cry and never 
stop till I grew ugly. One’s heart does 
not break when one cries; one only 
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grows ugly and lives—and lives——’ 

Sartoris blew his nose with unex- 
pected suddenness. 

Madame Obronoff went out softly 
before Sartoris. The rippling strains 
of “The Blue Danube” floated in from 
the ballroom. 

Verrender faced the girl. She ran 
forward into his outstretched arms and 
nestled her head down upon his shoul- 
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with a sob in her throat, “bitter un- 
dercurrents.” 

“They are not bitter,” he  inter- 
rupted her gently, “when they end in 
the Sea of Love.” 

She looked up at him with glorious, 
trustful eyes. 

Outside in the garden the trees 
flooded the air with the sound of calm 
waters singing, and the notes of night 


birds were in the air. 
And their lips met. 


der. 
“Life has undercurrents, 


” 


she said, 





THE MOODY CHILD 


My mood is more autumnal! now, 

Here ’mid this pleasant green of Spring’s, 
’Mid apple-orchard’s blossomings 

That breathe of happy lover’s vow; 
Than when the monkish winds intone 
To flocks close-huddled in despair 

A requiem for Summer flown— 

A winged flow’r and wondrous fair 

To wreath withal a maiden’s brow— 
The glory of the purple leaves 
Departed, and the golden sheaves 

All garner’d, gone; the grain fields bare, 
Despoil’d, bereft their yellow hair— 

In days that hint the barren bough. 


Their sunset glow of colorings, 
And hectic royal red of kings, 
That promise robin-fashioned tomb 
To babes at peace, are fraught with gloom 
Less deep than is this pageantry, 
This paradise of new-born wings 
Of Pleasure’s laughing green. Ah, me! 
That smile like children in their sleep, 
Perverse, to watch Midwinter weep; 
That through this gladness, through this gold, 
Of poet’s second sight behold 
Grief-hearted fair Festivity; 
In April’s showers, the tears of things; 
Through matchless smiles of wood and wold 
That fill the morn too full for fears, 
A world of sorrows manifold 
And beauty born of endless tears; 
The Earth’s immitigable woe 
That waits the solace of the snow! 
Harry CowE Lt. 
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ing into the little town of Can- 
don, I encountered a group of 


O* A HOT November day, toil- 


the naked Igorrotes among 
whom I had been sent to live. They 
had come down to the coast, three, four 
or five days’ distant from their moun- 
tain homes, to buy salt and to pick 
up, if opportunity offered, a plump dog 
or two. For the Igorrote is famous as 
a dog-eater. The dogs themselves 
seemed to know it, and attacked the 
naked legs of every Igorrote that ap- 
peared on the public square. Igor- 
rotes lose no time in loitering about 
Candon. Those I saw were generally 
on the run. It was not merely the 
dogs that made the savages uneasy; 
they felt out of their element wearing 
loin clothes upon their bodies while 
going about among the decently 
dressed Ilocanos and trading in the 
tiendas, or passing down the main 


street lined with stately old Spanish 
buildings. They loitered most about 
a quaint, little, open-air market, where 
I followed them with my camera, eager 
for snap-shots. There they met with 
Tinguianes from Abra, a tribe nearly 
related to them, wearing, however, 
more ciothing and showing more evi- 
dences of civilization. 

The Igorrotes were soon gone. The 
party which Governor Dinwiddie had 
sent down from Lepanto sub-province 
to carry my goods would not wait for 
my boat, which was delayed on the 
trip from Manila. They loaded them- 
selves up with salt and left me to ne- 
gotiate the transportation problem as 
best I could with the natives of Can- 
don. They could make more money 
trading in salt than carrying goods. 
The salt that one man carries costs him 
a peso, and sells in Bontoc for four or 
five pesos. The same trip brings him 
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only two and a half pesos as carrier. 
During the trip, which lasts about five 
days, he has to feed himself. With- 
out the authority of the presidente, or 
mayor, of the town, I would have been 
helpless. As it was, I could get no 
horse except for myself, and my Ilo- 
cano carriers were poor substitutes for 
the strength that lay in the strong- 
backed Igorrotes. 

After a tedious day, my weary party 
dragged itself along after dark into the 
first Igorrote town, Concepcion. Le- 
panto-Bontoc province here comes a 
little way west of the summits of the 
mountain chain enclosing it. I did not 
know in the darkness how near I might 
be to the top, but I knew that for a 
long time we had been struggling up 
narrow, winding trails, with now and 
then a glimpse of a light that might 
be from an Igorrote torch far down in 
the darkness to our right. 

My men were so fatigued that I 
feared that I could not push them the 
last mile or two up to the town, espe- 
cially as one had hurt himself and 
seemed almost unable to walk farther. 
We had crossed one river thirteen 
times, fording it, of course, for we sav 
no bridges on our trip. The water was 
not only so deep that my boxes and 
bundles were with difficulty held 
“above it, but the current was so swift 
that only a native could keep his foot- 
ing and avoid being swept down the 
stream. 

I was plastered with mud from one 
deep hole into which my horse had 
pitched me head-first, and was suffi- 
ciently tired from walking up the 
steeper portions of the trail to welcome 
any place of rest. 

It was not without amusement that 
on entering the town I found the words 
“Hotle and Restaurant,” in big letters 
posted up over a primitive looking 
shack. Evidently my American friends 
had persuaded an enterprising Ilo- 
cano to come up from the lower coun- 
try and install himself in this ambi- 
tious manner, for a real hotel cannot 
be found even in the coast towns. But 
the landlord did his best, and no bed 
was ever more grateful to me than the 
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one he made on the bamboo floor of 
his living room. Nor did the tradi- 
tional game-cock of the Filipino bill 
of fare ever taste sweeter. 

I could see little of the Igorrotes 
that night. Only the. presidente and 
a few others showed themselves out 
on the porch of the hotel to arrange 
for my carriers for the next day. It 
is the custom to get a new lot at each 
town one passes through, or, per- 
haps, at the end of each day’s travel. 
As at Candon, I found that everything 
must be done through the presidente, 
or head-man. The native appears to 
have too little enterprise or desire for 
money to work for it in this manner, 
unless it is put upon him as a public 
duty. One of the chief functions, 
therefore, of the town presidente, as 
the institution has come down to us, is 
to furnish the white traveler with car- 
riers and with accommodations when 
the town, as is usually the case, has 
no hotel. 

I could see that the presidente of 
Concepcion was as business like as an 
Igorrote could be expected to be, and 
felt the full dignity of his position. 
Although unable to read and write, he 
was appointed in preference to the Ilo- 
canos who formerly held such posi- 
tions, the new ‘American administra- 
tion believing that the local govern- 
ment in Igorrote-land should be in the 
hands of the men of their own blood, 
so far as possible. The town secre- 
tary, of course, was generally an Ilo- 
cano. This enterprising people has 
spread itself up from the coast land 
throughout many Lepanto and Ben- 
guet Igorrote villages as traders, teach- 
ers and petty officials. I was struck 
with the very different manner with 
which the presidente, the constabu- 
larios, the hotel keeper, and all re- 
ceived me as compared with the na- 
tives of the coast. They appeared to 
think that because I was a lieutenant- 
governor in their united provinces, I 
should be treated as a personage of 
importance. It amused me, until it 
became a nuisance, that the constabu- 
larios kept up a constant succession of 
bugle calls in my honor, interspersed 














The mountain trail 


with drills throughout the evening and 
the next morning. 

With genuine pleasure I was awak- 
ened before midnight with the news 
that my particular friend and fellow- 
traveler from the States, Travis, had 


arrived in town. He had been lo- 
cated for a few months as chief clerk 
in the province to which I was bound, 
and was now acting as provincial 
treasurer and secretary. He was one 
of the dozen of us men besides one wo- 
man destined to the Philippine ser- 
vice who came together on the good 
ship Nippon Maru of the new Japan- 
ese line. Of these thirteen—was it 
an unlucky number?—one had died 
of cholera during his first few weeks 
at Manila. He was, on the night he 
died, a room-mate of Travis, and had 
been my room-mate on board ship; so 
we both felt that the dreaded Asiatic 
scourge had come pretty close to us, 
especially as we had since seen man 
after man fall about us with the 


cholera or the equally dreaded pla- 
gue. In my case, an inmate had died 
in each of the Spanish houses in 
which I lived in Manila, and half a 
dozen or more prisoners had died in a 
day when these diseases got a start 
on different occasions in Bilabid peni- 
tentiary amongst the prisoners upon 
whom I was working. Travis had 
long before written me from the 
mountain country of the great satis- 
faction he found in being out of Ma- 
nila. It would be difficult to induce 
him, he said, to go back and again live 
in that place. 

Travis was, no doubt, better suited 
to life in the tropics than I. He was 
nearly as dark as a Spaniard, while 
I am at the opposite extreme of the 
scale, as would be expected from my 
Norse and Teutonic extraction. What 
especially attracted me to him was the 
strength of his character and the purity 
of his motives. I cannot imagine a 
more dependable man as provincial 
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treasurer in the Philippines, where 
such are sadly needed. 

His business on these trips from 
Cervantes to the coast was to bring 
up money for the use of the provin- 
cial government. He usually had a 
line of men loaded with silver, and 
needed an armed guard, needing them 
much more, however, among the 
Christianos, the Ilocanos, than up 
amongst our own “savage” lgorrotes. 
We were dressed, as is the custom of 
Americans while on the trail in the 
provinces, in suits of khaki, much like 
the army uniform in the Philippines. 
We also wore broad-brimmed hats 
similar to those of army officers, and 
stout shoes and leggings. In the pro- 
vincial towns we wore suits of white 
duck, white canvas shoes and Pan- 
ama hats, as in Manila. 

I was awake fresh and early, long 
before the sun rose above the moun- 
tain top. My first view of the people 
and of their wonderful surroundings 
was accompanied with the liveliest in- 
terest and enthusiasm. I am passion- 
ately fond of the mountains, and here 
I found myself high up the western 
flank of a precipitous chain which 
rises parallel with the coast from north 
to south, and forms a spur of the 
-grand Cordillera Central. The morn- 
ing air was fresh and invigorating, al- 
most cold after the long, enervating 
months passed at Manila. The peak 
rising directly above the town had the 
barren, desolate grandeur of the peaks 
of Colorado, and looks to the novice 
as if its summit could be reached in 
a half hour’s climb. This little vil- 
lage rests on a sloping shelf of the 
mountain overlooking deep valleys, 
wooded foothills and river canyons, 
and in the blue distance the broad, 
fertile plain of Ilocos bordering on the 
sea. The mountains we were about 
to climb gave us our last glimpse for 
_ many months of the Pacific. 

It might be misleading were I to 
attempt a full description of the Igor- 
rote town of Concepcion, because it is 
too nearly civilized. As the eastern- 
most settlement of the Lepanto Igor- 
rotes, it has been radically modified 
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by contact with the Ilocanos, just be- 
low them. The altar end and other 
portions of what was once a big but 
rudely constructed wooden church 
erected by Spanish missionaries, was 
still standing. The altar itself was 
set up in the main room of the “hotle” 
and gave a strange but unique appear- 
ance to the establishment. It was 
freshly dressed for daily use, and was 
surrounded by a large, well-made, and 
neatly painted statue of the patron 
saint of Concepcion, Saint John the 
Baptist. A government house used 
equally by the local officials and by 
the Insular constabulary, or native 
police, was the only building of any 
size in the town. No shops were to 
be seen. The houses seemed to be 
more nearly Ilocano in type than Igor- 
rote. They were small structures of 
light material raised from the ground 
on posts and thatched with grass. 

But there was little time to look 
around, in the bustle of getting my 
carriers together and started on the 
trail, finishing my breakfast and say- 
ing good-bye to my friend. We were 
soon out of town, my Igorrotes al- 
ready strung along the road, some of 
them a mile ahead of me, and I be- 
hind on one of the little ponies com- 
mon to the country. I had mounted 
him with many misgivings, both as 
regarded the strength of the strings 
which held together the parts of the 
bridle, and as regarded the strength 
of the beast. I felt especially solici- 
tous about his welfare, since the 
“hotle” keeper, who let him to me, 
said that the ponies of Concepcion 
had an uncomfortable habit of dying 
before they reached the other side of 
the mountain. But it was that one or 
none at all, and I thought that by tak- 
ing turns helping each other up the 
mountain side the pony and I might 
come safely before night to Anga- 
qui, which was not ten miles away 
as the crow flies. 

We had barely left the town and 
rounded a point of rock when I stood 
spellbound looking upon a scene of 
entrancing interest and beauty. Miles 
beyond and far below me spread the 
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far-famed rice terraces, or irrigated 
paddies of the Igorrotes, built up like 
steps upon the mountain-sides, with 
here and there a beautiful little vil- 
lage or group of houses in the midst 
of stately, luxuriant banana groves, 
and bunches of feathery bamboo; and 
all was surrounded with a majestic 
range of mountains as is a jewel in its 
casket. 

At our very feet tiny waterfalls 
sprang over miniature rock precipices 
constructed by the Igorrotes to keep 
the little shelves of earth from being 
washed down into the valleys. Hun- 
dreds of these play gardens, hardly 
larger than good-sized beds in a kit- 
chen garden, lay glistening in the sun 
like dots of silver, for each was cov- 
ered with water. Deep down in the 
valley were streams carrying the waste 
water from the rice terraces to the 
river. Ferns and a great variety of 
luxuriant vegetation sprang out of the 
crevices of the supporting walls of 
the terraces, completely hiding the 


rocks as with a drapery. Women and 
children were picking their way here 
and there through the maze of Igor- 
rote handiwork on narrow foot paths 
surmounting the curving terrace walls. 
These systems of terraces and ir- 
rigation works have evidently been 
built up through many generations, 
and reflect immense credit upon a 
people who are still without a written 
language, who wear practically no 
clothing, and who are supposed to be 
little more than fierce head-hunters. 
Here is a system of agriculture not 
only adequate to the support of the 
people, but which is necessarily ac- 
companied with unwritten systems of 
law and a considerable degree of civ- 
ilization. The panorama before me 
would compare with anything that I 
saw as we sailed through the Inland 
Sea of Japan, another country of won- 
derful rice terraces. Which people 
borrowed the idea from the other? 
Our trail, winding in and out of the 
folds of the mountains, gradually rose 
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above the little village called Lingey, 
and then higher than the highest rice 
terrace. The village, perched on the 
sheltering hillside in a bower of ba- 
nana and mango trees, makes a pretty 
picture. The people here, as on the 
coast, were harvesting their rice. In 
Bontoc, they were just planting it. 
This because the former towns raise 
two crops a year, the latter but one. 
‘I saw but few other growing crops 
during this trip. The camote, a native 
sweet potato, is grown in large quan- 
tities, generally on the hillsides with- 
out irrigation and without terracing 
the ground. Some alternate it with 
rice. Squash vines were sometimes 
seen, and a few rice paddies with the 
broad-leafed gabi standing high above 
the water, a root crop. 

I overtook my carriers where they 
had stopped to eat a lunch of rice from 
their baskets. They were a fine look- 
ing set of men, with sleek, rounded 
limbs, and naked with the exception 
of a narrow scarf or band around the 


waist which passes about the loins in 


the form of the “gee-string.” This is 
the usual clothing of the male Igor- 
rote. The female only adds to this a 
scant breadth of cloth barely reach- 
ing around her waist, which is tucked 
into the girdle and drops nearly to the 
knees. Children go absolutely nude. 

I had time to study my new friends 
at leisure as they plodded along the 
mountain trail. Their clean-cut limbs 
glistened in the sun, for the increasing 
heat of the day and the burden of 
thirty or forty pounds that each car- 
ried brought out the perspiration. I 
could not see any marked difference 
between them and other Filipino peo- 
ples as to the typical Malay charac- 
teristics. They were much like the or- 
dinary Filipinos of the principal 
tribes, Christianos and Moros. that I 
had been measuring and modeling for 
nine months in Manila. The same 
two shades of brown were noticeable 
here. The light shade is much darker 
than the yellow of the Chinese, and 
yet there are enough cases of the 
“Mongolic fold” at the inner angle 
of the eyelid, and even of a notice- 
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able slant to the eyes, to confirm the 
opinion held by Keane and other eth- 
nologists to the effect that the Malay 
is only a brench of the Mongolian 
race. The Igorrote has not so flat 
a face as the Chinaman, and has a bet- 
ter nose, although, judged by our 
standards, this feature is poorly 
formed. It is low, short and distinctly 
a pug. The hair is like that of the 
American Indian, straight and black, 
and is generally worn long by the 
Igorrote and banged over the eyes. 
The term “long-haired Igorrote” is 
universally understood to apply to the 
wilder portion of the tribe. The few 
around the borders of Igorrote-land 
who have become Christianized soon 
learn to cut their hair. Like all Fili- 
pinos, the Igorrotes are small com- 
pared with Americans, averaging per- 
haps five feet four inches for the men. 
This is also about the average of the 
Christian tribes measured by me at 
Manila. The head is of a_ rounder 
form than the head of the ordinary 
American citizen, that is, shorter from 
front to back, and is, therefore, what 
is known to anthropologists as brachy- 
cephalic. On the whole, the face is 
not so perfect, judged by our stand- 
ards, as is the body. 

When without clothing, as my Ilo- 
cano and Igorrote carriers were on this 
trip, the Igorrotes could generally be 
told from the Ilocanos by their more 
muscular development, and especially 
by their erect, independent and manly 
bearing. They are evidently more 
healthy. Living in a stern environ- 
ment, cold and mountainous, and en- 
gaged in a constant struggle for ex- 
istence which includes their mild form 
of warfare called head-hunting, there 
is among them, I believe, a more no- 
ticeable survival of the fittest. 

The wilder Igorrotes of Bontoc were 
especially distinguished by a cute lit- 
tle rattan cap, too small for a baby 
even, perched on the back of the head. 
Into this they tuck their long hair and 
a bit of tobacco and a flint, or matches 
—if they have any. It is really used 
as a pocket rather than as a cap. 

As I went up the trail, I met now 














Igorrote village, showing rice paddies and terraces 


and then a band of such Igorrotes, and 
they were much more interesting to 
me than my dozen carriers, for they 


were from my own people. They 
looked wilder and fiercer, always car- 
rying their spears, which my more 
civilized carriers from Concepcion did 
not do. The Bontoc Igorrotes went 
light, carrying only rice enough for 
the journey on the way down. They 
perhaps covered in two days the dis- 
tance I made in five, for they are fleet- 
footed and have shorter trails through 
the mountains where horses cannot 
go. On their return from the coast, 
they carry what salt they have been 
able to buy, and often drag three or 
four unwilling dogs behind them, 
which they are careful to tie at the 
end of long sticks, so that they can- 
not get too near their heels. These 
Igorrotes camp wherever night over- 
takes them on the trail, provided there 
is water. The water of the lower 


country is not so safe to drink, even 
for an Igorrote, as is that of his 
native hills, and there are many cases 
of sickness from this cause. 

It must be said that my Bontoc 
Igorrotes have a bad name among the 
towns along the trail as robbers. They 
are not much concerned if their rice 
gives out, for they know that the 
dwellers down this way, Igorrotes and 
Ilocanos alike, are quick to give them 
whatever they demand. Ilocanos have 
a deadly fear of my alzados, or wild 
people of the uplands, as they are 
called. The lower dwellers of Lepanto 
still stand in fear of cattle raids from 
the uplands, and of possible head- 
hunts. 

But I must turn from the people of 
the trail to speak of my progress over 
it. The top of the mountain was not 
easily reached. My tired horse and 
my perspiring self halted more than 
once to wait for the shadow of a cloud 
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approaching lazily over the mountain- 
top. I had enough of walking in that 
hot sun, and it was coming to the 
point where I had to pull my little 
pony up the trail instead of his help- 
ing me. He was getting weak in the 
knees, and would tumble over when- 
ever halted. This climate is ener- 
vating to the beasts as well as to the 
men that come from the temperate 
zone. Perhaps after the American has 
lived as many generations in the 
Philippines as have the ancestors of 
my pony, he will be quite as degen- 
erate and useless. 

The trail went up at too steep a 
pitch for wagons, even if it had been 
wide enough. As it was, the making 
of the “road” over Tirat pass was a 
tremendous undertaking, and _ the 
Spaniards are given much credit for 
its completion. It is said to have re- 
sulted in the depopulation of one or 
two valleys along the route. Those 
who survived the work moved beyond 
the reach of the task-masters. This 


pass is famous, too, as the field of a 


hotly contested battle between some 
of Aguinaldo’s insurrectos and the 
first Americans who pushed their way 
into the interior after the flying chief- 
tain. One of the ablest insurrecto Gen- 
erals, Del Pilar, here lost his life in 
- making his last desperate effort. It, 
no doubt, seemed to him an impreg- 
nable pass, with the insurrectos lin- 
ing the summits of the range and out 
of sight behind rocks and trees, while 
the Americans toiled up the long, bar- 
ren slopes. Aguinaldo, in the mean- 
time, was safely beyond the moun- 
tains. He tarried some time in Cer- 
vantes, and finally found a_ safer 
refuge in the inaccessible’ mountains 
of Bontoc sub-province. We felt the 
lack of water on this mountain-side. 
The American soldiers must have bit- 
terly suffered from that cause. I, for- 
tunately, had provided myself with 
a canteen, but before the summit was 
reached it was empty, and my Igorrote 
carriers and my horse were in dis- 
tress. 

Near the summit we entered the 
dense vegetation which characterizes 
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both the lowlands and the mountain- 
tops. Here it is caused by the mists 
and clouds which almost constantly 
hover about the peaks and sweep 
through the pass. There were no co- 
coanut palms as in the lowland. But 
banana-like plants were growing wild, 
and that most beautiful of all tropi- 
cal trees to me, the wondrous tree 
fern, grew to the very summit. Bam- 
boos of strange varieties, some as 
slender and airy as ostrich plumes, 
rendered the thickets impenetrable, 
while many strange varieties of trees 
covered with rattan and other great 
vines and with foliage through which 
the sun never penetrates and glori- 
ously adorned with orchids, gave the 
typical character of the tropics to the 
vegetation. 

My carriers stopped with great re- 
lief to rest for a few moments in the 
cold mist that blew over the summit. 
I set up my camera, hoping to get a 
good picture of them in their roman- 
tic surroundings, when a sudden dash 
of beating rain came out of the clouds, 
which enveloped us, soaking, in a 
moment, everything I had. It was 
then that I saw the advantage of Igor- 
rote clothing, or rather the lack of it. 
My carriers simply had a pleasant 
bath, and were dry as soon as they 
got down out of the clouds. I was 
soaked through and through. But I 
never realized how great a luxury it 
may be to shiver until that day, after 
living nine months in a tropical cli- 
mate. In spite of the slippery de- 
scent in the rain, I really enjoyed it. 
I wanted to prolong that shiver. I 
descended only far enough to find 
some shelter under a rock overhang- 
ing the roadway, from which point I 
could better see the play of the storm. 

The clouds that came lazily up the 
Abra Valley to the east dashed them- 
selves against the peaks as the winds 
were compressed in their struggles to 
find a way over the range. Every 
pass was filled with a young hurri- 
cane. The cloud effects in these 
Philippine mountains were among the 
things that strangely reminded me of 
the fjelds and fjords of Norway. 





ON THE TRAIL IN LUZON 


There is the same superabundance of 
moisture in the air, and, therefore, a 
similarly dense vegetation, although 
as unlike in character as are the 
tropics and the near-arctics. The 
clouds have the same habit of lying 
low in the morning, perhaps covering 
the valley in an ocean of mist, then 
breaking up and gradually rising 
along the mountain sides until only 
their remnants cluster about the peaks 
through the warmer hours of the day. 

But while from the Pacific side of 
the chain I had looked over limitless 
seas of verdure covering all the nar- 
row plain along the sea, I now looked 
inland from the eastern slope over an 
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Standing out in the fields were large, 
symmetrical trees of heavy foliage, 
which later were to be covered with 
mangoes. My mouth waters now as I 
think of picking from such trees at 
Bontoc the fruit that is my favorite 
amongst all the delicious fruits of the 
Philippines. 

I found Angaqui to be a place of 
but few houses. About all that I no- 
ticed in the central village, besides the 
presidencia, or town house, where the 
public business is transacted and the 
presidente generally lives, was an- 
other large structure of boards occu- 
pied by an Ilocano, and a big gong 
used for calling in natives from the 


Rice terraces, and below Igorrote driving caribou in rice terrace 


arid basin that reminded one of the 
great basins of the Rocky Mountain 
country. In the dry season irriga- 
tion is usually relied upon by the 
Igorrotes to water their crops. By 
its aid they can raise two crops of 
rice in a year. 

Descending the tortuous and steep 
mountain path, I again reached bits 
of valleys gentle enough in slope tu 
permit of irrigation, and found peo- 
ple again harvesting rice. One or 
two little hamlets straggled up the 
mountain side above the town of An- 
gaqui, which I was approaching. 


surrounding barrios, or hamlets, when 
a traveler wishes carriers. 
That night was spent in the house 


of the Ilocano. Although large, it 
consisted of but one room in which 
the whole family, as well as myself, 
occupied the floor with our beds. The 
beds were made of mats and blankets 
spread upon the floor, with the excep- 
tion of mine, which was, strange to 
say, an army cot. I slept luxuriously 
for once, after getting rid of my wet 
clothing. Very likely the cot had 
been left behind by the :American 
troops, who for some time made An- 
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gaqui their headquarters. They left 
behind them one thoroughly American 
product—the empty boxes which had 
held their canned goods. The Ilo- 
cano had so many boxes on hand that 
he had actually set to work and built 
his large house out of them. The ef- 
fect was decidedly homelike. My 
eyes ran with affection over well 
known brands of soap and of toma- 
toes, of corned beef and of condensed 
milk. Could I have seen their famil- 
iar labels on the table that night I 
would have been as tickled as our sol- 
diers in the Philippines are disgusted 
with the sight of them. They have 
given corned beef, for instance, a de- 
cidedly picturesque name that would 
hardly do to repeat here. 

The first American soldiers who 
were taken along as prisoners on this 
fatiguing northward march of Agui- 
naldo’s army, I mean Lieutenant Gil- 
more’s devoted band, advertised a 


famous brand of Milwaukee beer on 
the vacant walls and cliffs along the 


route. Wherever I went I found other 
goods from America given well de- 
served fame by her gallant and enter- 
prising sons. 

The supper was fine from a Fili- 
pino point of view, but soon to be- 
come monotonous to me, all the rice 
and chicken I could eat, cooked in a 
primitive kitchen built just at the side 
of the house in which I slept. Under 
another extension of the house the 
peny was quartered, with a monkey to 
keep him company, while goats, pigs 
and chickens were constantly stealing 
a march on the pony’s food and now 
and then making a dash into the house 
to sample ours. 

I was glad to meet here carriers and 
a horse sent by the Governor from 
Cervantes in charge of a native sol- 
dier. This would relieve me from 
difficulties which it is impossible for 
a man to avoid on his first trip up the 
country where he does not understand 
the village machinery. Although I 
had secured carriers thus far without 
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unusual delays, I had paid two or 
three times the rate I should have 
paid the Lepanto Igorrotes. I was 
traveling without an interpreter, but 
so far had found some one in the party 
able to speak Spanish well enough for 
my purposes on the road. 

The next day’s trip was less inter- 
esting. We crossed no more moun- 
tains. For perhaps one-third of the 
way we followed the valley of the 
Abra River, and then passed over an 
open, rolling country and a little rany~ 
of hills set in the midst of a wide 
basin. 

I was agreeably surprised to find 
pine trees spread over the river bot- 
tom when our trail ran near the foot 
of the eastern range. It made me 
think I was approaching a temperate 
climate, although the heat of the day 
was quite intense. 

At places we forded tributaries of 
the river and bayous. Nowhere were 
there any bridges. With the excep- 
tion of a small native village, not a 
house or tree was met on our trail 
until we reached the suburbs of Cer-. 
vantes, the provincial capital, towards , 
evening. Nor was there any water 
such as one might expect in a moun- 
tainous country, except one good, cold 
spring near the top of the hills we had 
traversed. It is a God-send in this 
dry region, for parties must often 
camp over night on “Cayuse,” as the 
range is called. 

The mountain ranges on all sides 
were magnificent. The most precipi- 
tous was the one over which I had 
passed the previous day. It was par- 
allel with our trail, only four or five 
miles distant to the right, and ex- 
tended far to the southwest, where it 
seemed to meet Mount Data and the 
higher peaks of the Cordillera Cen- 
tral. Miles away, across the Albra 
to the north and east, extended, first, 
treeless ranges of moderate height, 
then a magnificent succession of 
wooded mountains. Beyond them lay 
my Bontoc realm. 























Stevenson's House, Monterey 


The 


Charmed Pen of Stevenson 


By Arthur Peirce Vaughn 


ORDS of sheer magic trailed 
\X/ gleaming behind its point— 

you will find them alike in 

tales that carry you beyond 
the equator under the Southern Cross, 
or northward beneath the Aurora. But 
that pen moved with greatest power 
when the limitless sympathy of the 
heart that drove it was picturing the 
motives that command the lives of 
men. Then came the day, just twenty 
years ago, when after the usual morn- 
ing’s task that pen was laid down, to 
be thenceforth an impotent, lifeless 
thing. For Robert Louis Stevenson 
had passed on before another sun 
whitened the east. That was Decem- 
ber 3, 1894. 


Sympathy! Stevenson’s was so 
spontaneous and vivid it lent him in- 
sight into the impulses and decisions 
of men that often seems intuitive and 
almost uncanny. It was, I take it, the 
strongest factor in his creative power 
as an artist. He painted real men be- 
cause, appreciating the motives and 
moral sanctions of his man, his imagi- 
nation, attuned to this sympathy, 
worked out the plot in every emer- 
gency quite as the living original 
would have done had he been placed 
in the given situation. 

One of the Honolulu men of twenty- 
five years ago tells this story in point. 
At the old San Sousi on the beach 
Stevenson fell into conversation with 











The old Pacific House, Monterey 


his next chair neighbor as they 
lounged in front of the hotel after din- 
ner. The man was a government spe- 
cial detective, and later told Stevenson 
of an exceedingly difficult case he was 
-then engaged upon. The novelist was 
interested, and inquired particularly 
how the man intended to work up the 
case to secure conviction. The theory 
on which he was working was out- 
lined, and Stevenson relapsed into such 
prolonged silence that the detective, 
thinking himself and his case alike 
completely forgotten, went for a stroll 
around the hotel. Sometime later, re- 
turning to the veranda, he resumed his 
chair beside the author, who, seeing 
him, at once said: “I think I have 
solved that riddle of yours,” and went 
on to explain how the official’s theory 
would not work out at all, then gave 
in detail his own. The detective 
* thought little of it at first, but he soon 
saw the point and value of it, and 
adopting it, worked up his case upon 
it. It proved a complete success at 
every point—not a weak link in the 


chain—and won the very considerable 
fee attached. 

There Stevenson had followed out 
as a laboratory experiment within his 


own imagination the motives and 
courses of action in a complicated hu- 
man game of chance; and it checked 
up and tested out to the last decimal. 
He has done the same thing for us in 
all his stronger stories—that is the 
power of a master, the wizardry of uni- 
versal sympathy. 

If you require any further word as 
to his breadth of insight, ask yourself 
what it means that this man is read 
in Edinburgh, and in Tahiti, and all 
the way between, with undenied fas- 
cination; and more (a harder test) the 
Samoan, reading, understands the 
Highlands and Highlanders of his 
pages; and the Scot appreciates the 
Samoan and his palms and _ coral 
strands. 4 

Can you deny greatness in one who 
has achieved that? 

It was a full generation ago that 
Stevenson made his sketch of San 























House of Four Winds in background 


Francisco; but I have read it again to- 
day with vivid relish. What a match- 
less imagination was his, to give mere 
words a fire within themselves to kin- 
dle new imaginings, yours and mine, 
long years afterwards, when his own 
brain is ashes. The city, with its 
multi-colored life, was a _ tenacious, 
warming stimulant to the young Scot’s 
dreams. “For we are here in that city 
of gold,” he confides, “to which ad- 
venturers congregated out of all the 
winds of heaven; we are in a land that 
till the other day was ruled and peo- 
pled by the countrymen of Cortez; and 
the sea that laves the piers of San 
Francisco is the ocean of the East and 
of the isles of summer.” He goes on 
sketching deftly the international, or 
omninational life and intimate house 
customs and street garb of the city. He 
must hint at the cellars of Chinatown, 
“alive with mystery ... the seats of 
unknown vices and cruelties, the pris- 
ons of unacknowledged slaves and the 
secret lazarettoes of disease.” 

“With all this mass of nationalities 
crime is common. Amid such a com- 
petition of respectabilities, the moral 
sense is confused.” Written a genera- 
tion ago, I doubt if you can find in the 
latest expert texts on social disorders 
and remedies a neater statement of the 
moral degeneracy that easy migration 


has brought about by confusing local 
moral sanctions. 

The waterfront fascinated him— 
“The lower parts along the bay side 
sit on piles; old wrecks decaying, fish 


dwelling unsunned beneath populous 
houses.” He loved the old dwellings 
of Telegraph Hill, “far voyagers from 
round the stormy Horn like those who 
sent for them and first lived in them.” 
It was there he visited Charles Warren 
Stoddard and brought away a copy of 
“South Sea Idylls,” which became one 
of the voices that finally lured him 
into those pearl and coral waters. And 
in the old Bohemian Club these two 
were used to talk and read together. 

One can never be quite comfortable, 
however, in remembering Stevenson’s 
San Francisco days. That cheap room 
on Bush street, where he worked fever- 
ishly over “Across the Plains” and 
“The Amateur Emigrant,” is a disturb- 
ing ghost as we read those pages 
again; also his ten-cent breakfasts 
and supper at a coffee house south of 
Market, keeping his daily expenses 
down to the forty-five cent limit, “to 
complete the destruction of his 
health,” as one of his intimate bio- 
graphers significantly adds. 

This was the man who had alreadv 
written that essay on Burns! And he 
had cut himself off from his allowance 
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by this romantic pilgrimage to Amer- 
ica without his father’s consent. 

No one can ever say, of course, in 
what the story of Robert Louis Steven- 
son would have differed from that we 
know if exertion and privation had 
not brought on those three severe and 
almost fatal illnesses during his Cali- 
fornia year. Ever afterward he went 
softly, nursing his frail strength, that 
it might last him until his task should 
be done. Ever afterward he showed 
a face of cheer—but only because the 
heroic heart within could cover pain 
with such a mask. His previous work 
had been stamped clearly enough with 
the hallmark of genius, also with the 
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Robert Louis Stevenson. The little 
bronze ship that holds its course, 
through humdrum noon and moonlight 
night, in Portsmouth Square, is a good 
talisman to the city—no lover of ro- 
mance questions it. And the open, 
granite book at Silverado, inscribed 
with an aptly descriptive verse of his 
own, serves to re-emphasize the magic 
of a pen that could touch the wracked, 
weather-beaten shacks of a dismantled 
mining camp and make them im- 
mortal. 

Stevenson made good use of the ma- 
terial that fell to his hand hereabouts. 
From those first days in Monterey, in 
the wineroom of old Simoneau, with 








Jules Simoneau at Fuchsia Lodge 


whimsy and fitfulness of the untamed; 
from his arrival in America, idleness 
disappeared, and he became a consci- 
entious and often severe laborer in his 


art. The hot impulse of youth stead- 
ied into the sustained, comprehensive 
purpose of the man with a sincere 
work to do. So while California cost 
him much, I do not know but that he 
paid willingly, as for value received. 

Far more agreeable it is to recol- 
lect that San Francisco, through the 
interest of his friends, erected the first 
memorial to be raised to the name of 


his French and Italian confreres, he 
gathered busily the incident and color 
that afterward became such practical 
“properties” in some of his best sto- 
ries. Silverado furnished his pen oc- 
casion for many a glittering jewel of 
words. And San Francisco, and that 
undistinguished house that he hap- 
pened on by its “Furnished Room” 
sign in a window, gave him such ma- 
terial as Martin Mahoney’s letter—-a 
boy’s letter, telling of a boy’s argosy 
across the perilous desert seeking the 
gold coast; but when the charmed pen 
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and sympathetic heart of Stevenson 
gave it setting, the wide English- 
speaking world was glad to read it. 
Stevenson came first to America 
with no secure footing in the world of 
letters—his work -was offered to, 
rather than commanding, publishers. 
When in 1887 he returned, the case 
was different. That charmed pen had 
marked the magic circle of its influ- 
ence like a zone-line around the world 
where the English tongue was used. 
In the South Seas he received imme- 
diate recognition. Many a man in his 
case would have rested on his laurels; 
and had he then done so, Stevenson’s 
would not soon have faded. But fight- 
ing constant weakness, chagrined in his 
own frailty by his supreme admiration 
for strength, he filled up with sheer 
courage of spirit what he lacked in 
physical power, and kept daily at his 
work, Undoubtedly the writing of 
Stevenson gained in strength, his pen 
in charm, during his final years in Sa- 
moa—and his pen sparkled at the last 
as it fell from his weary hand. 
Remember that in beginning an 
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island literature, where native and 
white life grind upon each other with 
constant abrasion, he was blazing a 
new trail, not without real and impend- 
ing dangers. But Stevenson set up 
there, as he had in conventional Eu- 
rope, his two straight guide stakes, 
“truth to facts: and good spirit in the 
treatment,” and sighted his course by 
them. He was a realist; for life is 
real. He would have fair play; for 
that to him was the soul of the game. 
Certain very highly civilized critics in 
Boston and London and Edinburgh 
grew a shade dubious over his island 
stories—but the island folk straight- 
way spoke them true and fair. That 
was achievement—to enter a new 
realm and gain supremacy in it, almost 
at a stroke. And the twenty years that 
have passed confirm and add to the 
then appreciation to his genius. No 
fancies for an hour’s beguilement, then 
quick forgot, but gems of unfading lus- 
ter and unfailing delight are the words, 
still living and courageous, cheery and 
true, once traced by the charmed pen 
of Stevenson. 
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O realms beyond the land where ear has home! 
O realms beyond the line where vision fails! 
Where we can let Imagination roam— 

How measureless thy caves and hills and dales! 


Sweet music may be floating on the breeze, 

And fairy creature flitting through the air, 

And sights and sounds more beautiful than these 
May play around—and we be unaware. 


One way we have to see these blessed sights, 
One way to hear the music of the spheres; 
God gives Imagination, and invites 

Our souls to rise above this world of tears. 


EvERETT EARLE STANARD. 





The Exposition City 


By Elma Kendall Conklin 


Whence sprang these magic domes and towers a-gleam > 
Could human hand have wrought with skill so free? 
Ah no! an artist dreamed a rainbow dream, 


And fairies set it by our Western sea. 














California Building 


Panama-Pacific Exposition is Ready 


for the Opening 


HE Panama-Pacific Interna- 
tional Exposition is to-day a 


completed picture. Excepting 

for a few minor details, it now 
presents the same great spectacle that 
it will to the hosts of visitors in 1915. 
The lofty conceptions of its designers 
—all of the wonders nnd glories that 
have been heraided around the earth— 
exist in gorgeous reality. 

The exhibit palaces—stately piles 
tising to imposing heights and col- 
ored in the rich tones of the one har- 
monious color scheme that pervades 
the entire exposition—are finished. 
The wealth of statuary that ornaments 
the buildings, the courts, is in place, 
and the great expanse of gardens that 
are to be a continual mass of blooms 
throughout the ten months of the ex- 
position’s life’are laid out. The expo- 
sition exterior is all but ready. With 
the opening of the gates to the world 
on February 20th next, the final 
touches will have been applied and the 
last vestige of the little of construction 
will have disappeared. 

The main group of exhibit palaces 
—Fine Arts, Horticulture, Food Pro- 
ducts, Social Economy and Education, 
Liberal Arts, Agriculture, Transporta- 


tion, Manufactures, Varied Industries, 
Mines and Metallurgy and Machinery 
—have long since been completed. So, 
too, are most of the pavilions contrib- 
uted by the participating States and 
foreign nations. What construction 
work remains to be accomplished is 
confined largely to the Zone, as the 
wondrous street of amusements is 
called, and that is of such a nature that 
a few weeks will see its completion. 

With the completion of the exhibit 
buildings, this $50,000,000 exposition 
has entered upon the final phase that 
precedes its opening—the installation 
of exhibits. And here a second series 
of wonders is in process of perform- 
ance, for within the palaces of the ex- 
position, which is itself a city within 
a city, other cities are being con- 
structed. The exhibit “booths” so 
called are distinctive structures, many 
of them being of the size and type of 
full-sized dwellings, and in their con- 
struction a profusion of architectural 
and decorative talent is being em- 
ployed. 

Great shipments of exhibits are ar- 
riving daily from all over the world. 
Not one of the participating nations 
has been influenced so far as the ex- 
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Avenue of Progress, looking south showing facade of Palms, Machinery 
Hall, Varied Indusiries and Mining and Metallurgy Buildings. 


position is concerned, by the European 
war. In fact, several of them have 
augmented their participation with in- 
creased appropriations. Among the 
exhibits already received, for instance, 
are shipments from Holland, Germany, 
England, Sweden, Austria, Denmark, 
Australia, New Zealand, Canada, 
Japan and China, while the United 
States is preparing to make the largest 
display ever made by any nation at an 
exposition. 


The space allotted to the United 
States Government is more than 173,- 
000 square feet, and is divided among 
six of the exhibit buildings. Nearly 
every one of the important federal de- 
partments is to be represented. In the 
Palace of Mines and Metallurgy will 
be the great display of the Bureau of 
Mines. This will consist principally of 
a series of model mines constructed 
beneath the floor of the building. En- 
trance to it will be had by a mine shaft 
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Venetian Court. 


through the floor. Visitors will be car- 
ried to the lower level in a regulation 
mine cage. With the vibration of the 
cage and the rapid shifting of speci- 
ally arranged scenery, the illusion of a 
two-thousand feet drop will be created. 





Court of Universe. 


The tunnels and drifts will extend over 
an area two hundred by three hundred 
feet. In the various minor tunnels will 
be model mines showing the various 
kinds of mining in the mine1al produc- 
ing States. An adjunct to this exhibit 
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will be a demonstration of the mine 
rescue work carried on by the Bureau 
of Mines. In the same building the 
Government will have a working ex- 
hibit showing the operations of the 
mint and a working model of a post 
office which will be the actual post of- 
fice for the exposition during its ex- 
istence. 

In the Palace of Machinery the Gov- 
ernment will make a display of the 
manufacture of arms and armament 
and all of the mechanical and techni- 
cal side of army and navy operations. 
Here also will be an exhibit of the 
lighthouse department and a miniature 
model of a naval drydock. The largest 
single governmental display will be in 
the Palace of Liberal Arts, with the 
exhibits of the educational systems of 
the army and navy departments, the 
Federal Health Department, ‘the In- 
terior Department, with its various bu- 
reaus, such as the land department, the 
bureau of Indian affairs and the like; 
the Department of Commerce and 
Labor, and a host of others. Exhibits 
are also to be made in the Palaces of 
Agriculture, Education and Food Pro- 
dusts. The principal display in the 
first of these, from the standpoint of 
popular interest, will be the aquaria of 
the fisheries bureau, utilized to demon- 
strate the Government work in that de- 
partment and the fishery resources of 
both coasts. 

This is all but a sample of the char- 
acter of exhibits being presented at 
this greatest of expositions. In one 
particular the exhibits of all States, 
foreign nations and individual corpora- 
tions, will be alike. They are all to 
show the products and developments 
of the last decade. Where other ex- 
positions have been historical, this is 
contemporaneous. Further, all exhib- 
its, so far as possible, are to be work- 
ing models. 

With the majority of buildings along 
the avenue of States completed, ship- 
ments of exhibits and furnishings from 
the States represented are arriving in 
great quantities daily, and being in- 
stalled in the buildings. Many of the 
State commissioners have already 
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taken up their quarters in their re- 
spective buildings on the grounds. The 
dispiays to be made within these build- ° 
ings would in themselves constitute an 
exposition, and will include some of 
the most interesting features or the en- 
tire celebration. For instance, in the 
Massachusetts building there is to be 
nearly half a million dollars’ worth of 
colonial furniture from the treasured 
collections of old Massachusetts tami- 
lies. This precious cargo is now en 
route from the Bay State. Some of 
the articles included in it are heirlooms 
handed down from the days of the 
Mayflower. The building itselt is a 
reproduction of the old State House on 
Boston Common. 

In New York’s State building is to 
be found one of the handsomest of the 
State buildings and the most costly, 
with the single exception of the Cali- 
fornia building, which is to be the so- 
cial and administrative headquarters 
of the exposition, as well as being the 
display building for the California 
counties. This structure, including 
furnishings and exhibits, represents an 
expenditure of $2,000,000. The New 
York building, a massive, classic struc- 
ture, has cost between $350,000 and 
$400,000. In the matter of interior 
decorations and appointments it is un- 
surpassed by any structure on the ex- 
position grounds. The New York 
State building is to be devoted exclu- 
sively to the reception and entertain- 
ment of guests and to social activities 
generally, while the New York City ° 
building is to combine this purpose 
with that of a display building where 
interesting exhibits of the administra- 
tion of the country’s metropolis are to 
be made. The State exhibits are to 
be distributed among the various ex- 
hibit palaces, the principal displays 
being in the Fine Arts, Liberal Arts, 
Manufactures and Agricultural build- 
ings. 

The New York building is now com- 
plete and only awaiting the arrival of 
the State’s exposition commission to 
be turned over by the contractor. The 
commission, headed by Norman E. 
Mack, is due to arrive at the exposition 
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in January. By that time the finishing 
touches, in the shape of the magnificent 
furnishings and decorations, will have 
been given. About $60,000 is being 
spent on the interior in addition to the 
cost of the building proper. In ar- 
rangement and appointment the build- 
ing is to resemble a great Fifth avenue 
mansion or a metropolitan club house. 
The ground floor is given over to the 
grand bdll room, a truly sumptuous 
apartment, the banquet halls and the 
several reception rooms. The floor 
above is occupied by the Governor’s 
- suite, the suites of the commission 
members and a number of private 
apartments. The third floor is devoted 
to the quarters for servants, of which a 
veritable host will be required to ful- 
fill the needs of the palatial establish- 
ment. One feature of the building is 
to be found in its culinary appoint- 
ments, the kitchen being a model of 
what a modern establishment of the 
kind should be. Another feature is 
supplied by the exterior lighting ar- 
rangements. The building is to be il- 
luminated by batteries of searchlights 
concealed in massive ornamental cof- 
fers at the four corners of the site oc- 
cupied by the building. Altogether it 
is an imperial structure that is to rep- 
resent the Empire State at the ex- 
position. 

There are forty-two foreign nations 
and most of them are represented by 
their own buildings. In this aggre- 
gation of handsome structures will be 
found one of the most interesting as- 
pects of the entire exposition, the 
buildings generally being in the style 
characteristic of the State or county 
they represent. Oregon, for instance, 
has reproduced the Parthenon of 
Athens in logs and bark from its great 
forests. Where the ancient edifice had 
marble columns the Oregon building 
has a great colonnade of giant tree 
trunks. Virginia, with a reproduction 
of Washington’s home at Mount Ver- 
non; Pennsylvania with a model of In- 
dependence Hall; New Jersey with 
the Trenton Barracks reproduced; Ohio 
and Massachusetts with replicas of 
their respective State houses, are 
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among the numerous States 
sented by distinctive structures. 

Among the foreign nations, Den- 
mark is represented with a reproduc- 
tion of the Castle of Kronberg at El- 
sinore, the reputed home of Hamlet; 
Turkey with the Mosque of Abdul Ha- 
mid I; Japan with one of her famous 
temples; France with the handsome 
Legion of Honor Building in Paris; 
Sweden with a model of one of her an- 
cient churches; the Netherlands, Italy, 
the Argentine, Bolivia, Cuba, Portugal 
and many others with buildings in typi- 
cal styles of architecture. 

While the formal exhibit palaces and 
the State and foreign pavilions have 
been building, a veritable city of an- 
other character has been going up at 
the eastern end of the grounds. This 
section is given over to amusements— 
the “Zone,” the street is called—and 
never has there been such an aggrega- 
tion of “concessions” as those that line 
both sides of the street for half a mile 
or more. Ten million dollars is the 
sum represented by these structures, 
and their quality is established by the 
fact that they were selected to the num- 
ber of less than two hundred from be- 
tween 6,000 and 7,000 applications. 
The best and most successful showmen 
in this country and abroad were among 
the applicants, and the “concessions” 
they have built or are building have 
the same relation to the realm of pas- 
times and the business of supplying 
amusement as the displays within the 
exhibit palaces have to the world of 
material achievement and progress; 
they are the last word in spectacles and 
amusements. 

Among the “concessions” are such 
enterprises as Frederick Thompson’s 
Principality of Toyland Grown-Up, 
costing $1,000,000; the reproduction of 
the Panama Canal, under government 
supervision, at a cost of $350,000; the 
Grand Canyon of Arizona, erected by 
the Santa Fe Railroad at a similar fig- 
ure; the 49 camp, where actual sur- 
vivors of California’s gold rush days 
will live again the scenes of that his- 
toric period, where the visitor may 
himself “pan” for gold from a great 
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mountain of “pay dirt,” or dance in 
the Jimtown Dance Hall, or try his 
luck at faro bank; the Submarines 
where one may travel under water in a 
real submarine; the Japan Beautiful 
concession, which faithfully repro- 
duces many of the features of old 
Japan, and so on. These are but a 
few of the amusements. There will 
also be a number of hair raising thrill- 
ers supplanting the old-time chutes, 


dip the dips, Ferris wheels, another 


Main Entrance Tower, 


group, including a great series of spec- 
tacles and cycloramas and native vil- 
lages, and then in addition to all this 
a number of amusements whose nature 
is being kept secret by the concession- 
aires until the opening of the expo- 
sition. 

The wonders and marvels of the ex- 
position are too numerous to be in- 
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cluded in one short summary, but it 
is safe to say that in whatever division 
of human activity one is interested, he 
will find enlightenment or entertain- 
ment either in the exposition and its 
exhibits, in the building of his State or 
nation, in the Zone, in the series of 
special events which fill the exposition 
calendar from February 20th to De- 
cember 4th, or in the three hundred 
national or international conventions 
and congresses which are to convene 


California Building. 


in San Francisco during 1915. The 
associations included in the list of con- 
ventions in themselves represent 
nearly every kind of human endeavor. 
There will be scientific congresses, ar- 
tistic, engineering, fraternal, commer- 
cial, and a host of other conventions 
that are too numerous for general 
classification. 

















One of the approaches to the main entrance. 
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ALTO 


Country Home of the William T. Sesnon Family 


By Josephine Clifford McCrackin 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY W. H. SHERER. 


r a O HESITATE, is to be lost. I 
wanted to claim that this beau- 
tiful home belonged to Santa 
Cruz; hesitated a moment, and 

then decided to tell the truth. 

Pino Alto is only a short distance 
from Santa Cruz, and was built where 
Mrs. Sesnon had passed her childhood 
days, near Soquel, where every other 
building, and especially the library, is 
a memorial of the B. F. Porter family. 
So that Mrs. Sesnon, member of the 
great Porc, iamily, really belongs to 
us, here, while Mr. Sesnon belongs to 
California. Now more than ever, since 
he has from the very beginning been 


connected with the Panama-Interna- 
tional Exposition, and is its vice-presi- 
dent, having at the same time interests 
so large in Santa Cruz and many other 
places in California that, strictly 
speaking, he belongs to California. 
And California exacts her tribute, 
gladly paid by this representative fam- 
ily, in whom and through whom some 
of the best traits of the “early Califor- 


nian” still live. Hospitality, dispensed. 


on the grand scale of the olden day, 
and also the love for grand surround- 
ings that distinguished the Spanish- 
Californian of long ago. The grandeur 
of surroundings has become artistic in 
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PINO ALTO 


its features; the love of entertaining 
on a grand scale has not grown less. 
The very house expresses it. A great, 
large, wide-spreading mansion, unique 
in architecture, built of concrete, the 
walls, where they are visible, a light 
cream color, the finishing in seal 
brown. A structure built to enjoy life 
in, though its balconies, porches, col- 
onnades, verandas, are a_ constant 
temptation to enjoy life outside. A 
house harking back to aristocratic old 
Spain, in its balconies above the front 
entrance, where the wide glass doors 
are covered with the grille in metal, as 
seen in pictures of Spanish cloisters, 
and where a row of columns guards the 
vestibule. 

This is the first impression as you 
enter the gateway and linger a mo- 
ment béneath the mighty branches of 
the towering pine that lends name and 
majesty to this most magnificent coun- 
try home. Trees of more select line- 
age, but of more recent growth, sur- 
round this mighty monarch who dis- 
dains to claim a Latin name, and pre- 
tends to be only a pine, of such great 
size and height that the Spanish Cali- 
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fornians called it Pino Alto, the high 
pine. 

Even as you pass between the mas- 
sive gate columns, entering from the 
highway, your eyes are dazzled by 
great masses, and clumps, and groups 
of flowers; an array of color that is be- 
wildering, for it takes possession of 
your senses at once, and you do not 
realize at first sight the grace and origi- 
nality with which these brilliant child- 
ren of Flora are disposed on lawns, 
and massed at points where paths 
diverge, the spikes and clusters of the 
blue delphinium formosum of the gold 
and scarlet gladiola, the white and pur- 
ple of the aster, lure one into branch- 
ing walks across the grounds, every 
walk leading to some new surprise, 
some vista that grandly unfolds before 
you. For you do not dream, while still 
in the shadow of the tall pine and the 
surrounding trees, under which lilies 
of the valley and dark blue violets are 
sheltered, that when your lingering 
steps have carried you around the west 
front of the house where massive col- 
umns supporting a deep, cool veranda 
make this a Southern home, you will 














“A house harking back to aristocratic. old Spain.” 
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see the ocean glinting in the sunlight, 
the Bay of Monterey, rather, and across 
in the distance see the mountains, 
Gabilan Peak, where Fremont once 
was camped, and the Santa Lucia 
chain farther south. 

You are standing on the lawn now, 
the lawn that stretches down from this 
front, which is the lanai porch, a ro- 
tunda, the roof of which is a grand ob- 
servatory. If this porch gives a touch 
of sunny, slumbrous, far-off Hawaii to 
the place, the colonnade stretching 
away from here, has Italian atmos- 
phere, while across from here, where 
the pergola ends, a great deep bay 
window, belonging to a conservatory 
which is also breakfast room, is most 
decidedly English. And yet the house 
in spite of its contradictions of tiled 
roof and balconies, of Southern ve- 
tanda and lanai porch, is Californian, 
pure and simple, by this one token: the 
vines that climb up every pillar and 
cling to every column; the flowers that 
droop from balcony and roof, fiery in 


color as was the blood of the old Span- 


iards, and, most . convincingly, the 
masses of hydrangea, of the rose-pink 
so seldom seen in this flower, so rare 
in the Eastern States and so dearly 
loved in California. There are hun- 
dreds of them here; on every porch, 
in every veranda, with clusters that 
would challenge the admiration of the 
most blase Easterner. 

But there are more surprises in store 
for us; from the entrance on the west, 
the veranda with the Southern air, we 
look down on a chain of lakes, a 
graceful, pretty bridge thrown across, 
the ground terraced all around and 
planted to shrubs and flowers. From 
the lanai porch we look upon a forest 
of Monterey pines, a flower-covered 
trellis fence enclosing it. This is the 
grill, famous as all and every part 
of this estate. Last year the represen- 
tatives of sixteen chambers of com- 
merce from Southern and Eastern 
States were entertained here, and many 
distinguished guests have been here 
since. The grill is a brick oven, and 
on the coals are roasted whole lambs 
and fresh-caught ocean fish; and Span- 
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ish beans are baked and enchiladas 
served, and everything that culinary 
heart could wish for here prepared 
set before the guests on great, long 
tables spread under the umbrageous 
trees, and surrounded by comfortable 
seats. 

And now, if we can leave these flow- 
ers and vines, we would be permitted 
to look within the walls of this most 
wonderful house. But look at these 
vines! The scarlet of the clianthus 
and the orange of the bigonia, and the 
wealth of foliage almost hide these 
columns on the south, while the more 
delicate tracery of the ampelopsis 
marks other pillars. Clematis, with 
great white stars for blossoms, and 
again the clusters of soft blue plum- 
bago capensis. Passion vines and 
sollya, and wistarias and bougainvil- 
lea, and never a full look at any of 
them because there are such distracting 
flowers growing near by. Dahlias that 
might rob the robe of its queen-title 
for brilliancy of color, bordering on 
the extravagant; gladiola of a deep, 
rich purple never seen before; the scar- 
let of the Alaska daisy, vieing with 
the crimson and silver of the fuchsia; 
and the shrubbery you pass through on 
the way to the lakes, dentzias, weige- 
lia, broom and heather, holly and myr- 
tle, sometimes surprises you by casting 
up great blue eyes, for the Japanese 
morning glory is apt to stray away 
from its keeper and seek fresh fields 
and pastures new, a coquettish thing 
with never admiration enough. 

But the morning is slipping away, 
and we enter the main hall of the man- 
sion through the doors with the metal 
grille over the glass, in the Spanish 
front of the house, and at once we are 
in Old England; a manor house, this, 
of perhaps the Elizabethan period, the 
broad, dark staircase rising in majes- 
tic leisure to the upper story. Here it 
lands in a wide gallery, the balustrade 
of the same dark wood, and when you 
open one of the dark doors, you look 
into a bright, light, sunny English bed- 
room, every bit of the furnishing and 
finishing in white, only the walls are 
covered with roses, fresh pink, English 




















One of the many roadways winding through the roads of the estate. 


roses, and a garland of them running 
along under the plafond. 

It is not right to ascend these stairs 
first, but they looked so stately and in- 
viting, and English. But here, to the 
foot of the stairs, ends the English 


domain. This is the Orient we are 
entering now, India, China and Japan. 
Whence came this huge gong-bell at 
the entrance door, priceless and 
unique; you might search throughout 
the China of to-day and never find its 
duplicate. And when you have seen 
and admired the treasures wrought in 
bronze, in brass, in gold and in copper, 
that furnish and adorn the state 
dining hall in this home of oriental 
treasures, you will say with me that 
the productions of modern art would 
lose in dignity when compared with 
these bits rescued from wreck and de- 
cadence of Oriental civilization. These 
things were not bought up wholesale 
and smuggled across the ocean; each 
of those heavy hanging-lanterns, 
bronze and with gold finish, above the 
teak-wood dining table, has its history, 
and wherever you see suspended one 
of the smaller metal and bronze- 


wrought lanterns, you may be sure that 
“thereby hangs a tale.” 

All the furniture in this Oriental 
dining hall is made of teak-wood; 
chairs, tables, altar-tables, ancient as 
they are priceless; yet every piece as 
subduedly glowing as it was in its 
earliest period of existence, brasses, 
embroideries and sculptures, or rather 
carvings. Some of the rugs are of 
later origin, strictly copied after 
ancient patterns, which are not in the 
thousand colors which the salesman 
will assure you are the true Oriental 
colors. Here are the blue Chinese 
dragons bordering a large square of 
dull yellow; and the weavings through- 
out are in subdued colors. In short, 
the patience with which the possessors 
of these treasures have hunted them 
up piece-meal, and have had them re- 
stored in the true spirit to their origi- 
nal form, is as marvelous as was the 
art and the skill that produced the 
works. 

One of the charms of the Pino Alto 
mansion consists of its being a home; 
and no matter how large the household 
gathered there on occasion may be, 
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whether only family members or dis- 
tinguished friends, let it be five or fifty, 
it is always home, from the grand mu- 
sic room with the beautiful stage at- 
tached to the “den” which is both 
fumoir and lounging room. The long 
flight of rooms on the lanai side of the 
hall, open into each other, making a 
vista of rare beauty, and another con- 
trast in this house of contradictions in 
harmony; for while the gloxinias from 
the conservatory send out their glow of 
color, the painting above the mantle 
of the generous fireplace in the music 
room shows the wind tearing at the 
storm-beaten pines of Monterey coast, 
bleak and cold. The work of an ar- 


tist of wider renown than of this coast, 
and a wide, deep, well cushioned 
lounge ever holds a number of admir- 
ers, especially when in the cooler 
months a wood fire throws its cheerful 
rays clear over to where, around the 
piano, are gathered amateur perform- 
ers on all the instruments that make 
up an orchestra. Ofttimes they are not 
amateur performers who “only play 
for fun;” histrionic celebrities have 
considered it a distinction to appear 
on this well-appointed stage, and musi- 
cians of high rank have sent vocal and 
instrumental notes aloft to the beamed 
ceiling of the music room in the grand 
Pino Alto mansion. 





THE NIGHT-BLOOMING CEREUS 


Frail, lovely flower! Thy star-like face 
Doth glorify the gloom 

Of one brief night. Triumphant e’en 
O’er swift impending doom. 


No beauteous vine encircles thee, 
A bed of thorns thy lot— 

How strange the creeping, sinuous thing, 
That thy pure life begot! 


And yet thy perfume steals upon 
The damp, depressing air, 
Like touch of benediction 
On a spirit bowed with care. 


Thy mission here, star-flower of night, 
Thou flower-child of God? 

To give the burdened ones of earth 
A message from the sod. 


That when grief casts her mantle dark 
O’er life, with all its joys, 

They bloom, like thee, through sorrow’s night, 
And lose not heavenly poise. 


Thus shall they pass to other lives 
The lesson learned from thee, 

Of beauty, sweetness, purity, 
Where only God may see. 


MARION TAYLOR. 
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THE REAPING 


By Maud 


all the houses in what has been 

termed many times one of 

the most beautiful and at- 
tractive cities in the world, “Golden 
Johannesburg.” From every country 
some lovely or imposing article had 
been brought to adorn and enrich this 
spacious mansion, so that the heavily 
’ embroidered draperies of the Orient 
would droop about a shimmering bowl 
of English violets, and in the dim still- 
ness of a great room the restful tick- 
ing of a Swiss clock would sound from 
an onyx mantle. With great care and 
discrimination had the length and 
breadth of the world been gathered in- 
to this vast house, for its owner was a 
much traveled man of excellent taste. 
Strange to say, he was, too, a lonely, 
dissatisfied man, and of late a rapidly 
ageing man. Its other occupant, bar- 
ring the few English servants and the 
black servants always found in such 
great numbers in homes situated in the 
tropics, corresponded with the house 
itself, for she embodied all that was 
most beautiful in the animate, as the 
house embodied all that was most 
beautiful in the inanimate. He was 
the type of bachelor uncle; she the 
type of orphan niece one often reads 
of but so seldom really sees—the in- 
dulgent, overbearing relative of a self- 
indulgent, overbearing girl. Upon this 
particular night the contrast in the ap- 
pearance of the two dwellers in the 
mansion had been particularly defined, 
for shortly after she had gone, radiant 
and shimmering, to a great ball, he had 
entered, stooped and haggard looking, 
and sought his room. As he sat be- 
fore a light fire in dressing gown and 
slippers, he turned to his man arrang- 
ing for the night. 


Ts HOUSE was the finest of 


B. Rodgers 


“I wish you to inform your mis- 
tress,” he said, “that I desire to see 
her immediately upon her return.” 

The man looked up from his work 
and responded in the affirmative. Be- 
fore he had proceeded far, he again 
looked toward Mr. Winthrop, this time 
through the corner of his eye, and 
shook his head. In a few minutes, Mr. 
Winthrop again spoke: 

“You may put me to bed, James,” 
he said, and he drew his dressing robe 
about him and shivered. 

Once in bed he lay for some time 
without a sound, and the man, believ- 
ing him to be asleep, arose, and, 
crossing softly to the lights, turned off 
several. Instantly the sick man’s voice 
sounded. 

“No, no,” he said, “I cannot bear the 
dark; turn them on again.” The lights, 
however, only served to lighten the 
gloom of night and enabled him to dis- 
cern the form of his man moving about 
the room; they could not shut out the 
visions he saw. He tossed in his bed. 

“Did your mistress mention the hour 
she would return?” 

“No, sir.” 

Owing to long service with Mr. Win- 
throp, the man had grown accustomed 
to making the briefest of replies. 

An hour, two hours, three hours 
dragged slowly by, and in this time 
the feverish man became ill beyond 
endurance. He beckoned :to his ser- 
vant. 

“James, telephone to Dr. Reynolds 
to come at once,” he ordered, halting 
over each word, “and also telephone 
to Dr. Matthews and request him to do 
the same.” 

James had never before heard the 
latter name, and the sick man, realiz- 
ing that the name was strange, re- 
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peated it: “Dr. Matthews, 36 Mait- 
land avenue.” 

Upon leaving the library directly af- 
ter telephoning, James met Miss Win- 
throp, who had just returned, passing 
through the hall to the staircase. 

She had never liked him, and he 
bowed obsequiously before her. “Your 
uncle is quite ill, Miss Winthrop, and 
wished to see you immediately upon 
your return.” 

She cast a pair of cold, fine eyes 
upon him, and with her head held high 
said shortly: 

“Telephone Dr. Reynolds at once.” 

“T have just done so.” 

She preceded him up the great stair 
case, her eyes uplifted to the side 
mirror upon the landing before her. 
In it, as she slowly neared it, she saw 
reflected her own image, her wonder- 
ful jewels, her gleaming gown trailing 
behind her, and for the moment she 
forgot her uncle. 

The sight of her own image always 
had the power of driving all else from 
her mind. It was her custom to move 
slowly, softly, and so she entered the 
sick chamber, advanced to the bed, 
and spoke in a low voice: “Uncle, 
what——” She left the sentence un- 
finished, however, for in the complete 
stillness the sick man had fallen 
* asleep. 

She stood beside his bed and gazed 
upon the sleeping face, the usually 
stern expression slightly softened in 
this temporary repose. “What if he 
should die,” she thought, and being 
vaxed with her “What then?” Unac- 
customed to deep consideration, Miss 
Winthrop did not remain to brood or 
conjecture, but passed over and ex- 
tinguished several of the lights, mean- 
while mentally placing James in the 
category of those not endowed with 
an overabundance of brains, for hav- 
ing a sick room so brilliantly lighted. 
As she turned with hand uplifted, Dr. 
Reynolds entered the room. Although 
a very conscientious and skillful phy- 
sician, he for a moment forgot his 
patient, owing to the lovely picture 
the girl presented, and with his eyes 
upon her, beautiful, alluring in her 
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brocade against the background of a 
rich portiere, he advanced to the bed. 
Having parted with her a short time 
before at the ball, he merely gave her 
a quiet nod and proceeded at once to 
inspect his patient. 

He had little more than accom- 
plished this carefully performed office 
and stood thoughtfully writing his 
prescription, listening at the same time 
to the occasional faint queries of the 
patient, who had awakened under the 
physician’s hand, when the door very 
gently opened, a footfall sounded, and 
Dr. Matthews entered the room. 

Dr. Reynolds had met him once. 
Miss Winthrop never before; but the 
physician’s introduction needed no ex- 
planation to convince her just who 
this man might be—his quiet garb 
proclaimed it. “My uncle knows, 
then, that he is to die,” she told her- 
self. “He has sent for this man to 
console him at the last. Whoever 
would have believed it!” and from un- 
der lids carefully drooped, she eyed 
the man with sudden interest, not that 
he had come to lend what aid and 
comfort lay in his power, but that he 
had somewhat the advantage of the 
physician in appearance, and Dr. 
Reynolds had long laid siege to her 
heart. The minister stepped to the 
bedside, lifted a hand of the sick man 
and placed it between his own. 

“Dr. Matthews; you came, then?” 

“At once.” 

The sick man’s hand pressed against 
the strong one’s enclosing it. ‘I need 
you,” he murmured; “I need you.” 
The minister turned to the other occu- 
pants of the room, Dr. Reynolds leav- 
ing orders with Miss Winthrop until 
the nurse should arrive. As we all in- 
stinctively obey those whom we 
greatly respect, the physician and the 
girl advanced to the bed, the minister 
knelt at the head, the girl at the foot 
and the physician standing beside 
her, gazed down at the top of her fair 
head as he listened to the kindly voice 
pleading for the peace and hope that 
the world cannot give, for that tran- 
quility of mind that follows the com- 


. muning of a contrite heart and restores 
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THE REAPING 


and heals the body. Sometimes the 
physician of the soul far exceeds the 
physician of the body in the diagnosis 
of our complaints. At the close ot the 
prayer, the physician took his depart- 
ure, but the minister remained until 
the sick man’s hand slowly relaxed 
from his own, and his even breathing 
proclaimed that he slept. He then 
turned to Miss Winthrop, sitting far 
back in the depths of a great chair at 
the foot of the bed. She sat with eyes 
half-closed. 

“Your uncle has dropped to sleep, 
Miss Winthrop; if, when he awakens, 
he wishes to see me, let me know, and 
I will come at once.” 

The girl arose, and with a slender 
hand brushed some finely scattered 
hair away from her face. 

“You are very kind, and it is well 
you live not far distant, for I am quite 
certain my uncle will ask for you 
again, Dr. Matthews.” 

“T am at his service, always.” 

They walked noiselessly to the door 
where they parted, the nurse arrived 
when the minister was passing out; 
some of the lights were lowered, many 
extinguished, and the silence of mid- 
night suddenly settled down upon the 
mansion at four o’clock in the morn- 
ing. 
To the world in general, Mr. Win- 
throp’s illness made little difference; 
to the great house no difference at all; 
his wealth was wrested from those re- 
gions where the black man is virtu- 
ally yet a slave of the mining man, 
and the diamond is silently acknowl- 
edged to represent “the tear of human 
woe.” His home life was conducted 
by a few trained and many untrained 
servants, and presided over when nec- 
essary by his niece. He realized it all 
now, for no loving hand reached out 
to him; the ministrations of the nurse 
were paid for; his man could find a 
new master to-morrow, and his niece, 
whom he had trained in the gay life 


she went, merely paid him occasional . 


and hurried visits between the going 
out to or coming in from some 
social event, and could marry if she 
liked on the morrow. As the days 
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went by and he slowly grew better, he 
knew that Dr. Matthews was his only 
solace. When he sat near, the sick 
man felt the presence of a soul filled 
with patience, hope and _ kindness; 
when he prayed, Mr. Winthrop lay 
with closed eyes, lifted out of the or- 
der of his life, and when he realized 
that the sick man must not converse, 
he sat quietly beside the bed, with 
his strong, clean hand extending 
across the counterpane to the feeble 
one. 

Great wealth could not supply what 
this penniless young man brought in 
great abundance. In order to spend 
hours at this bedside, he was obliged 
to work overtime, and coming from his 
desk filled with great and far-reaching 
plans Mr. Winthrop felt the earnest- 
ness of his purpose in life, his mind 
and body seemed to emit it. So with 
the regaining of his strength and fac- 
ulties, the sick man found himself dis- 
cussing the many plans of Dr. Mat- 
thews, suggesting now and then 
changes in work being carried on 
among the natives in places where the 
minister had never been, but where 
the millionaire had spent hours that 
now returned to haunt him. 

But although his mind possessed 
great clearness of vision, his work 
was done. This temporary recovery 
was but a preparation for the end, the 
sunset hour before the coming of the 
night. He must have felt this, for 
each day he spent many hours in the 
library with his lawyer. To these con- 
ferences, Dr. Matthews was twice 
summoned, and at the close of one of 
them Miss Winthrop was called. She 
found her uncle resting in a deep chair 
—beside him sat a tray, and James 
was just leaving the room. Her uncle 
looked so changed, and his voice 
sounded so hollow and unreal that his 
words seemed to come from another 
world, but his niece remained undis- 
turbed by his appearance or his al- 
tered tones. 

“Did she still continue to receive at- 
tention from his hated business rival, 
John Moore?” 

She gazed above his tired, bent 
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head, and responded in the affirma- 
tive. 

“Did she intend to continue to re- 
ceive these attentions merely owing to 
the fact that Moore was reported the 
wealthiest man on the Rand? He 
knew very well she did not love him. 
Still gazing, she merely nodded her 
head. 

He arose unsteadily, and departed 
for his room; she went to finish dress- 
ing for a party. When she descended, 
she heard some one softly playing the 
piano, and realizing that Moore, who 
was to be her escort for the evening, 
did not play, she paused to see who the 
musician might be. She entered the 
vast room, and stood quietly regard- 
ing the minister, bringing out with 
strong and accurate fingers the music 
of the “Ave Maria.” 

“It is beautiful,” she said as he fin- 
ished, “beautiful. Can you not sing 
it?” 

He turned, as if he knew she were 
there, and rose to greet her, a smile 
crossing his handsome face. 

“Only after a fashion, but I am sure 
you can, for I have had the boldness 
to go over this pile of music, and I 
see that it belongs to you.” 

“Oh, yes, I sing; my uncle was al- 
ways quick to discern anything worth 
cultivating. He sent me to the best 
of vocal teachers.” 

He resumed his seat at the piano, 
and struck off a few chords, and for 
the first time in her life the girl sang 
simply, without expectation of flat- 
tery. Standing beside Dr. Matthews, 
she knew she was singing to a sincere 
and appreciative heart. 

When they finished, James was 
bowing in the door, his master was 
awaiting Dr. Matthews, and Mr. 
Moore was awaiting Miss Winthrop. 
They parted, she impressed with the 
calm, fine dignity of the man, and he 
haunted by the strange unrest the un- 
satisfied, the aimless, impress upon us. 
Throughout the evening the tones of 
the orchestra, the hum of many voices, 
could not dispel the notes of the “Ave 
Maria,” for the girl, and as he sat, or 
knelt, beside the sick man’s bed, the 


minister though of and prayed for the 
girl who had come like a vision be- 
fore him, and for whose motherless 
years he felt an infinite pity. But af- 
ter she had returned to her room, 
filled with its beautiful things, she told 
herself such ideas were perfectly out 
of the question, to link her future 
with that of this poor young man 
would only fetter him and bring all 
her dreams down upon her head. 

She could not even fancy herself 
poor. 

And yet at the twilight hour she 
sang for him, she even promised that 
she would render the Easter carol in 
his church at the coming: festival. Dr. 
Reynolds felt her studied avoidance 
and Mr. Moore knew that she had 
very suddenly grown to dislike him. 
The large glittering circle to which 
she had long belonged began to won- 
der why she appeared less and less at 
the monstrous repetition of teas and 
receptions, and why when she did ap- 
pear she seemed changed, suddenly 
grown from a beautiful, thoughtless 
girl into a beautiful, thoughtful wo- 
man. 

One night, not long after she had 
sung the “Ave Maria” for Dr. Mat- 
thews, she was called to her uncle’s 
room. As she approached the bed he 
spoke her name, “Eleanor.” 

“Yes, uncle, I am here.” 

“TI have called you because I have 
something to tell you. Night after 
night I have lain here and prayed such 
prayers over and over that I no longer 
fear. Prayers that only a broken and 
contrite heart can utter I have prayed, 
too, for you, since the faults you may 
have acquired can be laid upon me, 
and at the last I would not have you 
pray as I. I want you spared a reap- 
ing such as mine.” 

She stood silently beside him, with- 
out words for reply. 

“T have gone over the years of my 
life one by one, remembering the reso- 


_lution made at the beginning of each 


to be more powerful at the end of the 
twelve month than at the beginning. 
And what of it. I lie here now power- 
less.” 
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He paused a moment, but still she 
did not reply. 

“No, no, not quite powerless. Dr. 
Matthews can do the work I have 
helped him to plan it out, to uplift 
what I have trampled down. I want 
you to help him, to encourage him.” 

mall cs 

“TI have arranged matters for him; 
he will civilize and upbuild greater 
Africa; this home is yours, but do not 
forget the homeless of this country.” 

So clear was his vision the girl 
did not know the end was near. She 
sat down beside his bed, as he re- 
quested her to do; after some little 
time her confused thoughts trailed off 
into oblivion, and when she woke she 
was alone. ; 

Her uncle’s illness had occasioned 
this change in her character; his death 
completed it. A few weeks later, Dr. 
Matthews called to bid her good-bye 
just before his departure for Mom- 
basa. He found her in the library, an 
open magazine lying idle in her lap; 
she was absorbed in her own thoughts. 

“This house suddenly appalls me,” 
she told him after they had spent 
some little time in conversation. “It 
needed some one like my uncle to 
direct it. He was like a captain with 
a great and valuable cargo; he wanted 
to gain distinction and the approval 
of the world by the careful handling 
of the trust,” and she indicated the 
array of rare books, the statuary and 
the furniture from many lands. The 
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minister looked with appreciative eye 
at the array of finely bound books; 
the rest escaped him. 

“Books are friends,” he said quietly. 
“In them we can obtain great com- 
fort.” 

“One grows tired of them since one 
cannot always read.” 

“Yes, oh, yes, there is so much for 
us to do we cannot spend all our time 
reading of the achievements of others. 
Each of our lives is a story, each day a 
page. We must build and work to 
complete the story.” 

“And I,” she said, “do nothing.” 

He went over to where she sat, and 
taking her hands, drew her up to him. 

“I have come here to-day to tell 
you that you have much to do, as 
have I. I need your love to help me.” 

He laid her face against his own 
and kissed her. 

“T love you,” he added, “with all 
my heart.” 

He felt that she did not wish to es- 
cape him, but she did not reply, and 
he continued to pass his hand over her 
fine, bright hair. 

At length she spoke: 

“You have every attribute that is 
fine and noble. I am vain and sel- 
fish.” 

He burst into a hearty laugh. 

“Anything more?” he questioned, 
and since she only smiled at his sud- 
den amusement, he added: “Then the 
question is settled.” 

And he concluded with a kiss. 





WORLD-WIDE THEOCRACY 
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“For He must reign, till He hath put 
all enemies under His feet.”—1 Corin- 
thians 15:25. 


ANY of us have learned to ap- 
M preciate a republican torm of 
government as the very high- 

est type of civil administra- 


tion. I trust that I am not one whit 


behind the most patriotic of you in my / 


appreciation ot the great government 
of these United States, which many of 
us believe is the noblest that has yet 
risen amongst men. Nevertheless, the 
Bible teaches that Messiah’s Reign will 
be that of a monarchy; and that it will 
be very exclusive and aristocratic. Ad- 
ditionall, it will be most autocratic- 
theocratic; for the will of its subjects 
will not be consulted in the slightest. 
_ At first, in alarm, we are ready to 
say, Would not that be a most danger- 
ous condition of things? Could any 
royal family, however noble and gener- 
ous, be entrusted with such autocratic 
power without fear of its being mis- 
used for the enslavement of the peo- 
ple, for the aggrandizement of the 
rulers? Have we not learned this in 
the history of the past six thousand 
years? Do we not see the necessity 
for curtailing and controlling the power 
of kings and governors? Are we not 
more and more brought to realize the 
necessity that the people shall rule, 
whether in Congress or in Parliament, 
in Doumas or Chambers of Deputies ? 

Yes, my dear friends, I heartily ac- 
cede to all this; but when I describe 
the nature of its Kingdom and its 


personnel, all fears will assuredly flee, 


and you will rejoice exceedingly that 
the Divine arrangement is what it is 


in respect to the theoratic Kingdom 
shortly to be established and to take 
over the government of the world. 
Scripturally it is described as the 
Fifth Universal Empire of earth. I 
remind you of King Nebuchadnezzar’s 
ivinely inspired dream, as interpreted 
by the Prophet Daniel. It was of an 
image majestic, grand. The head of 
the image was Nebuchadnezzar’s own 
ingdom of Babylon, the first to rule 
the earth. Next, represented in the 
breast and the arms of silver, came 
Medo-Persia, the second Universal 
Empire of earth, conqueror of Baby- 
lon. Next, represented in the belly 
and thighs of the image, came Grecia, 
the third Universal Empire of earth, 
which conquered Medo-Persia. Next, 
represented in the legs of iron, came 
Rome, the fourth Universal Empire, 
conqueror of Greece. There are to be 


' no more until Messiah’s Kingdom; it 
. will be the fifth. 


“™ Meantime, we have had two at- 
tempts at a fifth monarchy, both un- 
successful. One was by the Papacy; 
the other was that of Napoleon I. Dur- 
ing this time the present divisions, 
which resulted from the breaking up 
of the Roman Empire, are represented 
by the feet of the image, with their 
ten toes. 
Smiting the Image’s Feet. 

The prophecy declares (Daniel 
2:44) that in the days of these kings, 
represented by the toes of the image, 
the God of Heaven will set up a King- 
dom, which shall subdue all the king- 
doms and which shall never be over- 
thrown. It shall “be given to the peo- 
ple, saints, of the Most High God, 
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and they shall take the Kingdom and 
possess it forever.” (Daniel 7:18;27.) 
In the picture of God’s Kingdom is 
symbolically represented as a great 
stone, hewn from the mountain with- 
out hands—supernaturally. It shall 
smite the image in its feet; and forth- 
with “the iron, the brass, the silver, 
and the gold shall become like the 
chaff of a summer threshing floor, and 
the wind shall carry it away,” but the 
mountain shall increase until “it shall 
fill the whole earth.” 

Thus God pictures things now short- 
ly to come to pass. This crushing of 
the feet of the image was to come in 
the end of the age, preparatory to the 
establishment of Messiah’s Kingdom. 
So long as these governments would 
be here, they and Messiah’s Kingdom 
could not co-operate. The Gentile 
governments are based on selfishness 
and coercion; Christ’s Kingdom will be 


based on justice, love, mercy, under. 


the Prince of Peace. The two could 
not rule at the same time. 

The present terrible war is not the 
great Time of Trouble in the fullest 
sense of the word, but merely its fore- 
runner. The great Time of Trouble 
of the Scriptures will be brought on 
by anarchy—the general uprising of 
the people: “Every man’s hand against 
his neighbor, no peace to him that 
goeth out or to him that cometh in.” 
(Zachariah 8:10; 14:13.) Our thought 
is that this great war will weaken the 
nations, cripple the world financially, 
and discredit the rulers in the eyes 
of their peoples, and thus open the 
way for anarchy. 

Rome and Constantinople represent 
the two legs of the image which King 
Nebuchadnezzar saw; for each in turn 
was the Roman capital and represen- 
tative of the image. We are certainly 
justified in watching with considerable 
interest the present war and what it 
may lead to in the way of involving all 
the ten kingdoms represented in this 
prophecy. 

But that is not the special point of 
interest in my subject; rather, I am 
discussing the character of Messiah’s 
Kingdom, which is to rule the world, 
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overthrow Sin and Death, and uplift 
humanity from ignorance, supersti- 
tion, sin, weakness and death. 

The declaration is that Messiah 
shall reign until He shall have put 
down all insubordination, and that the 
last enemy to be destroyed will be 
death.—Corinthians 15:25, 26. 

This is the Kingdom for which the 
Master Himself taught His followers 
to pray. Nothing insignificant will be 
the outcome of that glorious Reign of 
a thousand years. At its very begin- 
ning Satan will be bound, with all that 
this signifies—the repression of evil 
and darkness. For a thousand years 
the Sun of Righteousness shall pour 
forth the light of truth and grace upon 
our poor, fallen race until the knowl- 
edge of God’s glory shall fill the whole 
earth as the waters cover the great 
deep.—Habakkuk 2:14. 

Eventually, all wilful opponents of 
that Kingdom will die the Second 
Death, from which there will be no re- 
demption, no recovery. Meantime, all 
the willing and obedient will be rising, 
not only trom the tomb, but also out of 
all the weaknesses and frailties of the 
present time to perfection of life, al- 
though they will not live again in this 
perfect sense until the thousand years 
shall be finished. After that Reign of 
Righteousness shall have accom- 
plished its work of delivering the 
groaning creation from the bondage of 
corruption, sin and death, Messiah 
will abdicate the Throne. As it is 
written, ‘““He will deliver up the King- 
dom to God, even the Father, that He 
may be all in all.” 


No More Sighing, Crying, Dying 


What a glorious condition will then 
obtain when there shall be no more 
crying, no more dying, for all the for- 
mer things of sin and death shall have 
passed away! Glad are we that our 
great Messiah is about to overthrow 
sin and evil, about to establish right- 
eousness on a permanent and ever- 
lasting foundation, which will insure 
that to all eternity God’s will shall be 
done as perfectly in this earth as it is 
now done in Heaven. 
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I ask you to consider candidly—you 
need not reply—lIs there a kingdom in 
the world to-day that in your judgment 
represents a Divine government 
amongst men? Is there a perfect gov- 
ernment, where God’s will is done as it 
is done in Heaven? You are conver- 
sant with history. You know the bloody 
record which marks its pages. You 
know that so-called Christian Europe 
has been drenched with blood more 
than any other part of the world. You 
know that the cause of wrong has tri- 
umphed oftener than the cause of 
right. You know that to-day these 
kingdoms of Europe, styled kingdoms 
of God, are destroying one another. 
You know that great guns, great bat- 
tleships and monster torpedoes have 
been prepared by these various na- 
tions for use against one another while 
they all claim to be Christ’s king- 
doms. Is this logical? Is this ra- 
tional? Most assuredly not! 

We must go to the Bible for true in- 
formation on this subject. It tells us 


that these kingdoms are not the king- 
doms of God, but “Kingdoms of this 


world.” It tells us that Satan is the 
Prince of this world (John 14:30; 
Ephesians 2:2), that he is “the god 
of this world,” “that now worketh in 
the hearts of the children of disobe- 
dience”—so much more numerous than 
the children of obedience that he, 
through them, holds the world’s con- 
trol. But with equal clearness the 
Bible declares that he and his reign 
of Sin and Death are permitted 
of God for a limited time and a spe- 
cial purpose; and that when the due 
time comes Messiah will take His 
great power and reign—then Satan 
shall be bound, and all the forces of 
sin and darkness be restrained. 


“The Election Hath Obtained It.” 


Come with me and take a cursory 
view of God’s great work thus far ac- 
complished. For more than two thou- 
sand years God gave no clear intima- 
tion of His purposes toward the fallen 
race. Then He made a statement to 
Abraham, so explicit that St. Paul 
declares it a statement of the Gospel 
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in advance. God said to Abraham, I 
shall bless the world. This could only 
mean, I shall relieve them of the curse 
of death which came upon them 
through Adam’s sin. God added, This 
blessing I will bring to all mankind 
through your posterity—‘“In thy Seed 
shall all the families of the earth be 
blessed.” 

God’s due time for bringing this 
blessing was not until Messiah should 
come. Meantime God gave Abraham’s 
natural seed the Law Covenant, which 
offered them eternal life and an inheri- 
tance in the Kingdom if they could 
keep the Law. Of course, they could 
not do so; for the Law was the mea- 
sure of a perfect man’s ability, and 
like the remainder of mankind the Is- 
raelites were sinners. Nevertheless 
their attempt to keep the Law brought 
them great uplift of heart, so that 
when Jesus came a considerable num- 
ber of them were ready to receive 
Him. They became sons of God, 
through the begetting of the Holy 
Spirit, at Pentecost and afterward. 
These were the Spiritual Seed of Ab- 
raham, Jesus being the Head, or first. 

Israel had hoped for a share in Mes- 
siah’s Kingdom. St. Paul explains, 
“Israel hath not obtained that which 
he. seeketh, but the Election hath ob- 
tained it, and the rest were blinded. 
The blinded Israelites are still: cast 
aside, but not forever. The Divine 
blessing shall come to Natural Israel 
just as soon as Spiritual Israel shall 
be completed.—See Romans 11 :25;34. 


The Kingdom Suffereth Violence. 


“What did the “Election” obtain? 
We answer, They became identified 
with Messiah’s Kingdom and heirs of 
the Abrahamic Promise. Note that not 
a sufficient number of Jews were found 
worthy to complete the Kingdom class. 
God had foreseen this, and through 
the Prophet had promised that some 
would be gathered from the Gentiles 
to complete this class. The entire 
work of the Gospel Age has been the 
calling of this “elect” company. If 
we have rightly viewed the matter, the 
foreordained number will soon have 
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been found, and Messiah’s reign be- 
gin. 

Throughout the Gospel Age, the 
Kingdom class have been suffering 
with Christ. Jesus explained this: 
they are indeed of the Royal Family, 
because begotten of the Holy Spirit; 
but they have not yet entered into 
their glory. They will do so only by 
the power of the First Resurrection. 
Thus it is written, “We must all be 
changed,” because “flesh and blood 
cannot inherit the Kingdom of God.” 

Partly for their testing, their devel- 
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opment takes place in a time when 
Satan is the Prince of this world, when 
his power is permitted to be exercised 
against them as it was against our 
Lord. The message to these is: “The 
Kingdom suffereth violence, and the 
violent take it by force.” (Matthew 
11:12.) As our Lord suffered violence 
from the Prince of this world, so will 
His followers; for “the disciple is not 
above his Lord.” His promise to His 
followers is, “Be thou faithful unto 
death, and I will give thee a crown of 
life.” 





CROSSING THE PLAINS 


A New Serial Story, the Real Experience of a California Pioneer 
Who Crossed the Plains in the Early ‘50s, Begins Next 
Month in the March Issue of the Overland Monthly 


HE first part of the _ serial, 

| “Crosing the Plains,” a narra- 

tive of early emigrant travel 

from “the States” to Califor- 

nia ‘by the ox-team method in 1857, 

will appear in the next number of the 
Overland Monthly. 

This is a story of thrilling experi- 
ences, calculated to hold the reader’s 
interest from the first to the last word. 
The author, Wm. Audley Maxwell, 
when a member of the emigrant com- 
pany which was in the center of the 
exciting events narrated, was a young 
man of twenty-two years. The many 
years during which he has gathered 
and verified the facts of the story, he 
has spent in San Francisco, Healds- 
burg and Lake County, and recently 
resided in Ukiah. He was one of the 
earliest shorthand reporters in the 
California courts. 


Diligent inquiry fails to disclose the 
existence of an authentic story of the 
plains, the subject, excepting certain 
disconnected incidents, having been 
treated heretofore from the _ stand- 
point of persons who traveled west- 
ward at a time when the real hard- 
ships and perils of the trip were much 
less than those encountered in the 
’50’s. 

For some three-score years the 
the younger generations have heard 
from the lips of their elders enough 
of that wonderful pilgrimage to create 
among them a wide-spread demand for 
a complete and typical history. Such 
is the story from the pen of Mr. Max- 
well, the events, gay, grave and tragic 
drawn from the indelible recollections 
of himself and those who came with 
him across the plains to the Pacific 
Coast. 





The Storm 


By Kate P. Sieghold 


The surf beats high upon the rocks below, 

The pine trees bend before the blast. 

Wild winds are moaning round the cottage O-O-0-0-0, 
Within cheer reigns. The doors are fast. 


My drift-wood fire burns purple, gold and blue. 
Within its dancing flames I see 

My children’s happy faces, and another one—so true 
That fills my heart with tears, yet comforts me. 


Come join me by my fire. Just you and I. 
The wild sea thundering on the rocks below 
We will not heed. And we'll defy 

The rain and wind that moans O-O-0-0-o. 
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The Genius of Creation. (Daniel Chester, French sculptor.) 





